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Maps—two excellent maps recently published 
by the Friendship Press will add interest and en- 
thusiasm to your projects on Mexico and South 
America. 

The picture map of South America is large— 
ideal for a wall measuring 38 by 49!% inches. The 
mountain ranges and rivers are named and located 
and small illustrations dot the map designating the 
principle industry of the region. The boundaries 
separating countries in this huge land mass are 
clearly shown; but the names are omitted, giving 
your pupils the opportunity to name the countries. 
In addition, there is ample white space your pupils 
can use for drawing people, flowers, animals, etc., 
found in the various countries. 

A supplement enclosed with the map has a 
series of 20 line drawings of people, and activities 
in the countries. And there are blank spaces 
around the map where these pictures fit. The outer 
border is a repeat design showing typical animals, 
costumes, products, etc., of South America. The 
descriptive text included with the supplement gives 
helpful suggestions for teachers and pupils. 

The picture map of Mexico has essentially 
the same helpful features that make it equally 
interesting as the one on South America. The 
ancient Axztec civilization of Mexico is one of the 
oldest known. But even today we see the influence 
of this lost civilization reflected in the handicrafts 
of the natives of Mexico. Some of the inserts on 
the map show the importance of the silversmith, 
basket maker, potter and painter in the economic 
and social life of the country today. 

You will find both of these maps most helpful in 
project work on any of the South American coun- 
tries or on Mexico. In addition, your pupils will 
expand the ideas in these maps and have new 
interest and enthusiasm in working on maps and 
murals of other countries or similar projects on 
foreign lands 

The maps are 75 cents each, postpaid. For 
copies of either or both, simply write Family Circle 
Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 121 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for Picture Map 
of Mexico or Picture Map of South America, and 
enclose 75 cents for one or $1.50 for both maps 
Please order before February 28. 


* * * 


Giro-stone Is a New Sculpture Material 
being used in art classes at the State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. It is an 
aerated concrete made from cement, sand, and 
vermiculite. Ingredients are mixed dry and water 
is added to turn it to a liquid consistency. It is then 
poured into a mold in the same manner as concrete 
and allowed to stand and ferment. In a few hours 
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the mold is removed. The resulting block of porous 
concrete can be carved with an ordinary penknife. 
Students enjoy using all of the various sculpture 
tools—the flat chisels and the tooth chisels—in 
carving it. The material looks like lava and is 
exceedingly strong and resistant to breakage from 
the blows of the mallet or the chisel 

A great variety of colors are available through 
the addition of cement coloring materials—the 
ochres, the umbers, the copper chrome cobalt 
oxides and other mineral oxides. One of the 
attractive features of Giro-stone is its lightness. 
It can be made lighter than wood. The weight of 
the material depends upon the proportion of sand 
to cement, the less cement the lighter the weight of 
the resultant block. Inexpensiveness is an impor- 
tant factor which recommends Giro-stone for wide- 
spread use in the classroom. Larry Argiro, the 
sculptor who discovered the material, has used it 
for serious marketable pieces. Inquiries regarding 
Giro-stone should be addressed to Larry Argiro, 
State University Teachers College, New Paltz,N. Y. 


* * * 


This column brings to you 

@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 





Order copies of books reviewed from 
Creative Hands Bookshop. 121 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


International Poster Annual—1951. Pub- 
lished by Pellegrini & Cudahy 
Size, 9's by 11!» inches 


204 pages 
Price, $10.00 

This book is an outstanding achievement in book 
design and production, and is the third issue of 
INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL, main- 
taining the same superlative standards set by its 
predecessors. Devoted exclusively to current 
poster art, it assembles a striking and varied collec- 
tion of nearly 400 carefully selected posters—19 in 
full color—by 200 of the best known artists and 
designers from 22 countries—Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States 

This comprehensive survey of poster art through- 
out the world gives a new, useful and stimulating 
reference source for designers, art directors, ad- 
vertising managers, art teachers and students, 
printers and others concerned with the visual pro- 
jection of ideas 

For your high school poster contests, school 
games, dances, holidays, and other special events 
that come along throughout the year, this book 
offers an intriguing source of ideas—good ideas 
based on sound design principles. A copy in your 
school or art library will, we believe, be a val- 
vable addition and an inspiration to your students. 


* * . 

Handicraft, Simplified Procedures and Projects, 
ninth edition, by Lester Griswold, published by 
the author, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 480 
pages. Size, 6 by 9 inches. Price, $4.00. 

This standard craft handbook has been revised 
and enlarged in its ninth edition, just published 
The text has been expanded, more illustrations 
added as well as instructions and projects in 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Plans for the Second Annual Youth 
Opportunity Program for art students in selected 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio high schools were 
announced recently by Walter McBride, director 
of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Art School and Museum 

Primary purpose of the IMO Art Alliance proj- 
ect is to focus public recognition on the talents of 
exceptional high school artists, and to thereby 
encourage young people to fully develop their 
potential abilities in the field of art. Under the 
terms of the program, local high school art ex- 
hibits culminate in a regional exhibit of the best 
work from each of the participating schools. Re- 
gional awards include a scholarship to the Fort 
Wayne Art School, plus a living allowance to the 
scholarship winner. Other cash awards are made 
to top senior and undergraduate exhibitors. 


* * * 


A Faculty Art Exhibit containing 116 works 
by art faculty members of units of the State Uni- 
versity of New York opened at the Teachers 
College at New Paltz on October 14. The Exhibit 
will travel throughout the State to other units of the 
State University after it closes at New Paltz on 
October 28. 

Fall Meeting, Pacific Arts Association, 
Northern California Section was held October 20 
at the Richmond Art Center in Richmond. Fea- 
tured at the meeting was the new Richmond Art 
Center; the culmination of a 16-year artcraft 
program sponsored by the Recreation Department. 
Galleries, offices, store, studios and shop were 
grouped around a court providing varied facilities 
for ceramics, wood carving, sculpture, painting, 
weaving, leathercraft and other artcraft projects 


* * * 


The Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation of 
New York City has concluded its 1951 Competi- 
tion for Scholarships in Painting, Sculpture and 
Graphic Arts, and awarded $20,000 to sixteen 
applicants, among whom are two students from 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
P. Allen Harris, Jr., of St. Louis, Missouri, won a 
$2000 grant in Sculpture and Miss Atha Tehon of 
Urbana, Illinois, won $1000 in Painting. In enter- 
ing the competition, each applicant was required 
to furnish a detailed plan for use of a grant, should 
he receive one, which was considered along with 
his work. 





The greatest of faults is to be 


conscious of none. 


Thomas Carlyle 
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K; AY OLA IS YOUR CRAYON 


You enjoy using CRAYOLA. You get a sense of satisfaction from its clear, 

deep, true colors—its light touch—rich texture—non-smudging perma- 

nence—unbending firmness. You know without being told that CRAYOLA 
is a “quality product”, notwithstanding its very low price. It 
deserves its unique eminence in school art education. Available 
in boxes of 8, 12, 16, 24 and 48 colors, also in bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ree wb ABP ' 
OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Education Products are Artista Water Colors, Artista Tempera, Artista Frescol, Artista Flexola 
Paint, Artista Powder Paint, Genie Handipaint, Perma Pressed Crayon, Pos-Ter-Art Chalk Crayon, Shaw Finger-Paint 
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| SEE SPEEDBALL 
PENS IN YOUR 
FUTURE ! 
$y 


{ YOUR FUTURE WILL BRIGHTEN / 


) 


TOO...WITH THE ADVENT OF 


Ly and Lettering Pens N 


OPEN THE DOOR TO A WORLD 
OF EXPRESSION, RICHNESS 
& QUALITY. STANDARD IN 
THE PROFESSION BECAUSE - 


TESTS PROVE 


SPEEDBALL PENS DELIVER A 
BETTER JOB 
IN LESS TIME 


SPEEDBALL LETTERING- 

@ CHARTS. THIS AD DRAWN & 

LETTERED WITH SPEEDBALL 
PENS @ INKS 





OF SPEEDBALL PENS -/NKS -TEXTBOOKS- LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


) 1Q EVAR 


Color Guides of Milton Bradley's line of 
Tempera Poster Colors and Powder Colors have 
recently been printed and are now ready for your 
use 

The TEMPERA color guide is a 4-page folder 
giving important information about the colors 
and suggestions for best results. The most striking 
feature of the folder are 21 swatches of color, 
representing the complete range of Milton Bradley 
Tempera colors. The complete fidelity of color 
was achieved by using the same pigments in the 
swatches as you will find in jars of Tempera paint 
you buy 

There are two folders for the powder colors line— 
the new VIVI-TONE and COLORTONE. In each 
folder the same pigments used in making the 
colors were used in the color swatches. The Vivi- 
Tone folder shows you a brilliant array of 18 differ- 
ent colors. In addition, there are helpful sugges- 
tions for mixing to obtain pleasing combinations 
and contrasts 

The COLORTONE folder shows 11 different 
colors, reproduced with the same pigments you will 
find in the colors you use. 

For your free copy of these colorful and helpful 
folders, simply write Items of Interest Editor 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 121 Printers Bldg 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for color swatch 
folders covering Tempera, Vivi-Tone, and Color- 
tone colors. Do it before February 28, please 


A New Price List and catalog has recently 
been published by American Lead Pencil Co. and 
is available to you at no charge. Most attractive 
in design and format the catalog illustrates, de- 
scribes and gives prices of the complete line of 
Venus pencils and leads. A unique feature of the 
catalog is the use of blocks of colors in the upper 
corners of the pages to separate the various items 

Printed on high grade coated paper, this catalog 
will stand a great deal of handling. For your free 
copy, write to American Lead Pencil Co., Att 
Leonard Hehner, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, 
N. J., and ask for a copy of their new price list 
You'll find it useful and an excellent example of 
catalog design and typography 


The American Crayon Co. has a Schedule 
of Activities folder for you, giving the exhibitions 
and classes scheduled for the 1951-52 season 
For those of you in the metropolitan New York 
area, the classes scheduled in silk screen, stenciling 
and related subjects will be of special interest. For 
your copy of The Prang Studio—1951-52 folder 
simply write The American Crayon Co., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Suite 818, New York 20,N. Y 


Continued on page 3-a) 


GRUMBACHER 


“MUSTS” FOR THE CLASSROOM 
GRUMBACHER LONG HANDLE EASEL 
BRUSH SERIES 6851 


Good quality black bristle for all 
school art purposes. Flat, chiseled. 
ly" to 114" — 33¢ to $1.38 each. 


GRUMBACHER WASH 
BRUSH SERIES 4018 


Large size, for use by ad- 
vanced students. Guaran- 
teed point, set in rustproof 
ferrule. 35¢ each. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON SCHOOL ART BRUSHES 
GRUMBACHER 
SYMPHONIC WATER 
COLOR SET 30-17 


16 brilliant colors in a metal 
box, arranged in a “sym- 
phonic”’ color- 

circle to aid 

in visualizing 

color theory. 


2 brushes. 

















M. GRUMBACHER 


472 WEST 34th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 





Just Off the Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating their 50th 
Anniversary. The new giant Anniversary 
catalogue has more than 100 pages .. . 
thousands of items. It contains complete 
information and on supplies for 
Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ceramics, Tex- 
tile Colors and more than a score of other 
handicrafts. 


prices 


Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to cover 
handling and mailing. Money refunded 
with your order of $5.00 or more. 


Special consideration given to institu- 
tional inquiries. 


for this valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. S-6 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





It’s never too early to learn to paint with MALFA Oils... 


A 12-year-old public school student won a prize in the Weber National Scholastic 
Awards for Oil Painting in 1951. In 1950, one of the winners was 13. At any reason- 
able age it is fun to paint with oils, therefore easy to learn—and rewarding to teach. 
Oil Colors open the door to a world of imagination and self-expression. No art educa- 
tion is complete without experience in oil color painting. Use Weber MALFA Oil 
Colors for best classroom results. Their ease of handling, perfect brush response 
and purity and brilliancy of color makes teaching—and learning—easier. Tops in 
the popular price field. 


WEBER SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
Encourage your students to enter their work in the 
1952 Competition for Oils sponsored by 
. F. WEBER CO. Cash prizes totaling $750.00 and 
Prize Winner, 1951 . 4 other awards, including Scholarships. 
Joanette Hoffmann, Age 16 ° LF » “s Information on request. 


School Art League of Phila. 
Philadelphia, Penna 


Prize Winner, oy 


0 | L C 0 LO R 5 Alice Bea Se tiak sch School 


Vashington, D. C 


in Studio Size tubes 4x 1''. 45 colors and Whites 
conform to National Bureau of Standards CS98-42 and Prize Winner, 1951 


a A : ea 1 William Bunce, Age 11 
P of Artist Pr League. West Jr. High School 
Madison, Wisc 


Made b; F. W F B E a C 0. Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. Patronize your nearest Weber Dealer 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. » BALTIMORE 1, MD. 

















ITEMS OF INTEREST 


determined 
(Continued from page 2-a) 


to be best in her class — 


Announcing the £127 


For Your Ceramic Equipment and supplies 
the Denver Fire Clay Company offers you its new 
catalog. In it you will find a complete line of 
kilns, stilts, shelves, cones, regulators, wheels, 
modeling and turning tools, brushes, glazes, scales, 
ball mills, mixers, molds, books, and miscellaneous 
items—everything needed for a complete work- 
shop at school or home. 

You will also find complete diagrams for kiln 
installations and all the supplies you need for re- 
pairing your ceramic equipment. There are many 
illustrations in this 68-page catalog, showing the 
equipment from different angles—helpful in POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
judging how a certain kiln or wheel will fit your SPEED POTTER’S WHEEL 
requirements. Complete specifications are given on Compact, portable, mounts anys — 
the many sizes and grades of equipment shown, place. Combines professional said aalitaniiiint 


features and versatility never be- 
and the prices, too. You will find this catalog a fore eeniiite 06 aad © papules tn ext the 
helpful addition to your reference shelf. For your price. Cast aluminum base fin- : 

F ; » best brushes tailored 
free copy, simply write, Items of Interest Editor, ae rs blue —_. — anal ds (and 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 121 Printers Bldg., mien “Ideal Panay te yews ‘0 the oo A -" 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for a copy of The home ceramic studios. budgets) of schools. 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Catalog No. 51—before Sold thru your 
February 28, please. 


FEATURES Weven oerort We favorite school 
(Continued on page 4-a) Qresne® AT so Lowa A 55750, x supply house. 
DESIGNED For aT T TET . Write today on 


your school 
LEATHER an d TO ° LS New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot stationery for free 
Send for catalog. You'll find in Connolly's (near Brook- control provides speed range from 38 to 130 40 page catalog. 
= orders given _lyn Bridge) just the supplies you need RPM. Other features include built-in water con- 
el eee. Pen re Re 5 tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inch 
|. I CONNOLLY a Tacs uegeenl Wale le tanto ot throwing head with recess for molding plaster 
DEPT. year to form clubs and make useful bats. Order by mail now « ¢ « or write for 
181 William oy articles, such as school brief cases, complete literature. 


New York 38,N. Y. bags and wallets for Xmas Mfd. by B&! Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 





brush mfg. corp. 
119 bleecker st. 
new york 12, n. y. 
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HUNT SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


This linoleum print won atop scholastic award for 
Olavi T. Sihvonen at Norwich Free Academy, 


Norwich, Conn. Teacher Mrs. C. F. Eastman 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Have your students participate in these great 
awards and have your school provide SPEED- 
BALL Linoleum Cutters and products for lino- 
leum block printing Speedball linoleum 
inks—water soluble or oil, Speedball brayers, 
linozips, and press. 


Send for free charts on Linoleum Projects 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 3-a) 


New Box Decorating Craft Introduced 

Metal Goods Corporation of St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently announced a new Woodcraft Division— 
and the introduction of a GLAMORWOOD line 
of wood boxes and chests for decorating and fin- 
ishing. 

Glamorwood boxes and chests are made of fine 
hardwood . . . readily adapted to decorating by 
painting, wood burning, carving, metal trimming, 
and the application of Velvetex and wood carv- 
ings. You simply assemble and smoothly sand the 
boxes and they are ready for decorating and 
finishing in unlimited ways. Each box kit contains, 
in addition to the beautiful blonde hardwood top 
and bottom . . . four wood feet for mounting ...a 
two-piece catch, and two hinges and brads for 
assembling . . . and sand paper squares of two 
required grits. 

Designed to offer beginners as well as experi- 
enced handicraftsmen a medium for full expression 


of their artistic talents, Glamorwood boxes and 
chests offer a wide range of decorative treatments 
Special Glamorwood finishing materials have been 
developed by Metal Goods Corporation to assure 
professional finishes 

A colorful new brochure and catalog, ‘‘Ameri- 
ca's Exciting New Craft’ tells all about Glamor- 
wood decorating and finishing, sizes available and 
prices. A free copy is available from the Wood- 
craft Division, Metal Goods Corporation, 640 Rose- 
dale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo 

* . ° 

A Complete Leathercraft Catalog is offered 
you without charge by Sax Brothers of Milwaukee, 
Wis. It describes and illustrates many and varied 
leathercraft projects and gives detailed prices 
The catalog also offers a complete selection of 
tools, stamps, supplies and other accessories used 
in leathercraft work. Thirty-two pages, plus a 
supplement, give you just about every conceivable 
kind of material you will want for starting and 
successfully completing a wide variety of leather- 
craft projects in schools, home or club. For your 
free copy of this catalog, simply write Items of 
Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 121 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass.—before Febru- 
ary 28, please 

* * 

An Introduction to Karat Golds for hand 
craftsmen has just been published by the Craft 
Service Department of Handy and Harman, re- 
finers and fabricators of precious metals. It is 
available by writing to Craft Service Department, 
Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton St., New York 38,N.Y. 

The booklet provides the basic facts about karat 
golds and information helpful to craftsmen working 
with it. (Continued on page 5-a) 
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“\ Have your students 


TO COMPLEMENT THE 
INENS CREATIVE HAND OF tried CHARCOAL 
tm . TEACHER AND PUPIL this convenient way? 
~2 \ Berg FOR PORTRAITS 
hicenid 
= ' FLAT SHOW CARD BRUSHES 
= 4 Series 65 Finest selected ox hair 


=— that works to a chiseled edge assur- 
AT YOUR DEALER ing full square edges. 











, srusHes 
dled brush. Very 
« camels 
and 





ROUND Ease 
Series 700 long ten se 
best selected quality 9 ae 
hoir suitable for — ag 
tempera. Hairs ore 


work to a rong Pont: FOR LANDSCAPES 








+ and 


TALENS & SON INC.. NEWARK 5, N. J. Lor BRUSHES 
brush 


acting 


SABLE water ©O 


series 149 A nt most ex 
seated to meet and 
c 


b! priced. 
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ed sable 





avilable oo thre 12. 





Send for special catalog 
of brushes for schools 
and colleges. Write 
direct to Dept. SA-1 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES FOR STILL LIFE 
LYNDHURST, N. J 





A New Plastic Set Box for Artists’ quality 
oil colors has recently been introduced by the Art 
Division of Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. In 
departing from the conventional box of wood or 
metal, Ernst Klinger, general manager of the de- 
partment, said the new box was added to the line, 
“as an innovation which is both attractive and 
practical."" Known in the Devoe line as “‘No. 600, 
Jewel,” the box contains ten tubes of artists’ 
quality oil colors, two brushes, a bottle of linseed General's Charcoal Pencil is the most 
oil, a bottle of turpentine, palette and palette cup Know the thrill of 
and a booklet, ‘Painting for Fun."" The top of the making some- can use. It has the same vigorous drawing 
box is of clear plastic with the sides and bottom thing better than qualities as stick charcoal—gives the same 
made of black plastic material. Metal hinges are you can buy; pleasing results—but keeps hands and clothes 
provided for greater strength. The box measures and what a TOTAL COST clean. General's Charcoal Pencil is practi- 
614 by 10 inches. saving! @IONLY $450 cal, too. . . it sharpens easily ... is sturdy 

By using a clear plastic top, the entire contents gemma ea in action . . . and eliminates the breakage 
of the package are attractively displayed and at heteina gens neeeeoetee cocommen win entinery chavees. At ant 
the same time protected from dust. The insert, in threod, hand cut finest quality leather stores everywhere in 3 degrees: 2B-4B-6B. 
which the contents rest, can be removed after the ee eee : , 
materials have been used and the box used for a nacinn saaabenn poe ad — fre pes one peu 
other purposes—including gift packages. ‘ washable doe ond pigskin— ladies’ ond men's naming your favorite degree, 

Klinger said his department would continue to ee eee ee 
use wood and metal boxes for its many other sets STO-REX CRAFTS - 145 Ninth Street ee A Se Fone Sa eee 
in the artists’ line. See this new set at your dealer sa ince haan GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 

(Continued on page 12-a) 67.73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6 Nw YL 











convenient form of charcoal your students 
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NEW BOOK... 


100 V ears of 
Costumes 


in America 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 


A complete, authentic story—de- 
lightfully written—of the last century 
of costumes in America. 


Your costume design and fashion il- 

lustration lessons will have new interest 

and enthusiasm, and your work of 

preparation is quicker—easier with 

this book to help you. And for cor- 

relation with American history and 

literature it gives you a rich new 

source of intriguing ideas. 

From the first pages showing costumes 

of the 1850's to the final pages illus- 

trating 1950 styles, you find a “fashion parade” of authentic, detailed draw- 
ings bringing you the dress-of-the-day. Page after page showing ladies’ 
dresses, hats, shoes, hair styles, accessories, complete ensembles and yes, even 
lingerie, plus children’s dresses and suits. And for your quick reference and 
convenience, the material is grouped in 10 year periods; giving you complete, 
authentic information on styles, and accessories for each decade. 

The text is written in a delightfully interesting style; a running commentary on 
the ‘life and times’ of the last century. Humorous sidelights—quotations—ev- 
olution and changes in style details. Plus complete information on art media 
used to make the drawings (pencil, pen and ink, crayon, charcoal, water color 
and washes)—giving you extra background material. 

Every page is ready to use, saving you many hours looking up source material 
for fashion design and illustration; period puppet costumes, correlation with 
American History and Literature, authentic mural painting, and plays. Order 
copies for classroom and library today. Your work will be easier and it's a 
joy to read. 


80 pages—size 7% x 10 inches. Price $4.95 postpaid. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











The DAVIS PRESS Inc., Publishers 


121 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each. 


Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name 
School Address 
City Zone State 
Please indicate your position. 
Teacher —) Supervisor (| Director —) Designer {| Superintendent — Librarian 








SQURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 3.75 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 3.75 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts ‘ 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stagecraft 
Guatemala Art Crafts, 
Revised Edition, deLemos 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
ew Revised Edition 
100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 
to 1840 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 
Historic Design—Medieval 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 
Tree in Art, 16 pages 


toro 
Som 
VinnoO 88 
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Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8'.” x 11” 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates-——7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 
The Age of Chivalry $7.50 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethar 
Above in notebook size—4!9” x 519” 
for students——10 sets $20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 121 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
or to the following school supply companies: 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. 1. Hammet Co, Kendal! Sa 
Clerfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas Practica! Drawing Co 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Bros. 922 Oak St 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
N »N. J. J.L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 
Oklahoma City 2, Ok!a. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
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MADELON'S ART ENTHUSIASM 
IS AN EXAMPLE OF PARENT- 
TEACHER COOPERATION 


She is painting on her clay lady. The de- 
—_ on the dress are tiny pieces of gold 
which she has carefully pasted on the dress 
She brought this gold material from home 
Around the neck she pasted a tiny thread of 
gold sequins which she found in our mis- 
cellaneous drawer. The fathers couldn't help 
but be interested in Madelon's enthusiasm. 
Her mother is the kind of parent who boosts 
a teacher's morale by her overwhelming 
support of the art program in the school 
Madelon's mother is a designer. Madelon 
has been an art leader in every grade and 
especially likes color and pattern 
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FATHERS’ VISITING DAY AT 
LABORATORY SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The illustration at left was photographed on 
Fathers’ Visiting Day. Fathers of the sixth 
grade class spent an hour in the art class watch- 
ing the children work. This father in the picture 
is not watching his own child but notice his 
intense interest. We do not have a Mothers’ 
Visiting Day, as mothers come often. With a 
day set aside for fathers with coffee served to 
them in the middle of the morning and after- 
noon we have an increasing number of fathers 
each year 

The sixth grade is doing nothing different 
because of the special day. Carol's father is 
interested in Alice's picture. She is showing a 
river rising far up in the hills and winding its 
way down to the lake. She has white fences, 
houses, and green fields planted for spring 
Before looking at Alice's work he has watched 
his own child who is gifted in design. Perhaps 
he is thinking, ‘‘It's a very good thing for each 
child to have ideas and choose his materials 
to work them out.” 








John is placing his animal in a little box he and Billy made to illustrate Australia. The foliage on the tree is crushed paper, 
painted green. The animals were made of clay. John holds the kangaroo, deciding where to place it in the scene. John is 
another result of full cooperation on the part of his parents and his art teacher. The parents buy clay for John to use at home 
as well as in school. When they go to the country in summer the clay is taken along 


THE ART TEACHER 
AND THE PARENTS 


O TEACHER has a bigger challenge today than 

the art teacher. No one will dispute the fact that 
three and seven are ten. No one will dispute the fact that 
the Mississippi River rises in Minnesota and flows south. 
Everyone is ready to give his ideas on what art is and 
what art should be taught. People are ready to criticize 
art even though they have not studied the subject. The 
art teacher is neither interested nor able to criticize the 
science teacher or the football coach but all feel that 
they can criticize the art teacher. 

She cannot therefore please all of the teachers in the 
school. Neither can she please all of the parents. If she 
teaches the children to draw, some parents will say, ‘But 
drawing has nothing to do with art. | don’t want my child 
to draw.” 

If she teaches no drawing other parents will say, “The 
schools are surely worse today. My child can't draw a 
thing. He is in the third grade and he scribbles just as he 
did in the kindergarten.” 

If she helps him draw the Parthenon and the Greek 
chariots when he studies Greece in geography, some will 
say, “Art time shouldn't be spent for that. 


It is not 
creative.’ 


JESSIE TODD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


If she refuses to help the children with drawing to help 
their social study or history class, the ever-present critics 
will say, ‘Why not cut art out of the school? It's a subject 
by itself. It doesn't help the school program.” 

What, then, is the art teacher to do? 

First, she will need to fit in somewhat with the philos- 
ophy of the school where she teaches. If she cannot do so 
conscientiously, she will need to seek a position where 
she can be more free to work out her philosophy. 

There are schools which can be educated to a point of 
view. All principals and teachers are not lacking in 
ability to adjust their viewpoint. If the teacher is pro- 
fessional and objective in her viewpoint, if she is willing 
to put in extra hours of work in caring for a variety of 
materials and putting up exhibits, she will be able to 
lead many co-teachers and parents to believe in art as a 
dynamic force in the school. 

The teacher must have a belief in art and be willing to 
express it on all occasions. She cannot cater to the 
principal who came to the elementary school from experi- 
ence in high school. She needs to educate him. When 
a new principal has no art viewpoint, she can interest the 
superintendent by sending him samples of children’s 
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creative work and photographs of children at work on 
their experiments. The superintendent can then often 
help to educate the principal. 

Lack of understanding of elementary children is not 
restricted to poor school systems and old buildings. We 
often see it in the richest towns with the most modern of 
all school buildings. 

Several teachers have made this remark when they 
visit our school.* “It's wonderful all the bulletin board 
space you have in the halls. Ours is a wonderful new 
school, as you know, but we are not allowed to hurt the 
hall wall by putting up any pictures. We have no large 
bulletin boards. Even in the rooms we have almost no 
place to put up children’s art work.” 

My answer was, ‘That is a pity. | worked hard to get 
the bulletin boards | have. It took several years of effort to 


get the first‘one. Then it became simpler to get the others. 


We now have more than a hundred running feet of 
bulletin boards in the halls, on four floors. Our exhibits 
overflow the bulletin boards. They hang on wires. 

When visiting schools with the Progressive Education 
Association in Mexico, | couldn't get enthusiastic about 
what seemed to be the chief enthusiasm of the Mexicans— 
the murals painted on the walls of the classrooms, ‘‘The 
Fox and the Grapes’ and other stories—leaving no 
place for the children’s work to be displayed. 

*Our school is not a modern structure. It is Gothic in architecture. We use class= 


rooms originally built for adults. 
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PARENTS WHO VISIT THE 
SCHOOL OFTEN HAVE 

WAYS OF COOPERATING 
WITH THE ART TEACHER 


Martha, of grade four, wears an 
apron when she paints. The art 
teacher finally gave up trying to get 
all children to wear smocks, aprons, 
or father's old shirts to protect their 
clothes and save time. Without 
aprons children spend precious time 
washing spilled paint from their 
clothes or trying to keep clean. Try- 
ing to keep clean keeps them from 
doing free work. There is no answer 
to the question, ‘How can the art 
teacher get more parents to cooperate 
as Martha's mother has done?’ 
Martha's mother shows her interest 
in other ways, too. The family is 
leaving for a trip around the world, 
interrupted in the middle by a year's 
stay in a country where little can be 
bought Her mother is carrying 
paints, paper, and clay. The paper 
will not be large like that Martha is 
using now but Martha often uses 
smaller paper. 


Bulletin boards are a necessity to good art teachers. 
Children are not interested in making pictures and designs 
to throw in piles in the room and take home. Many 
parents are not much interested in their elementary paint- 
ings. The children may well say, ‘If they aren't worth 
anything to anybody, why make them?’ If they are 
exhibited, the child is delighted. He likes to see what his 


classmates exhibit. 


“But it takes so much time,’’ we hear some art teachers 
say 


Yes, it does but teachers of other subjects spend time 
correcting papers, studying for geography, civics, etc. 
Teaching, if made too leisurely a job, is not good teach- 
ing. Putting up children’s work is part of a teacher's job. 
The exhibits encourage those who have little confidence 
and take the conceit out of others. It is one of the best 
ways of acquainting parents with what children are doing 
in art. 


Bulletin boards should never be empty when a school 
is in session. The first day of school all children can make 
quick sketches and designs to fill the bulletin boards. If 
the school is a center for many visitors and students train- 
ing to be teachers, these continual exhibits tell a story 
about the children, their ability in art, their interests, their 
originality. 

To really understand the art in a school, parents need 
to visit the children when they work on their art. 





ONE SURE WAY TO CAPTURE THE PARENTS’ INTEREST 
IS TO ENLIST THE CHILDREN’S HELP FOR PARENTS’ 
PROJECTS 


Sixth graders at left and above are painting posters for 
the parents’ spring sale. The girls have the posters 
spread out on the floor for the poster paper is large. 
Barbara and Peggy show a crowd of people rushing to 
the sale. First they painted the crowd, as seen above, 
then added the lettering 


At right, we see Carol and her friend 
painting a poster which reads, ‘“Are 
your mittens to small? If so, bring 
them to the sale.’ Notice the word 
“to” is misspelled. The poster was 
hung in the hall before they noticed 
this and corrected it. The four girls 
shown making posters also made 
charming baby posters but the colors 
were too dainty to photograph well 
The parents wanted to sell baby 
furniture so the girls drew infants that 
really looked like babies in every 
position. In the cribs, standing by the 
cribs, or tumbling, and even the 
perspective in the furniture was well 
done 

In accepting work asked by parents 
the art teacher needs to be able some- 
times to refuse. Any work done by 
children should, first, give oppor- 
tunity for originality; second, be 
done with school supplies unless 
parents pay for extra supplies; third, 
be done quickly for the children’s art 
time is not long; and fourth, be given 
out in advance so the children are not 
frustrated by having to rush their 
wor 
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PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND 
ART EDUCATION 


A TEACHER asked a group of mothers if they would 
like to study or look over some art education maga- 
zines. The suggestion was received with enthusiasm. 
Most of the mothers were unfamiliar with these magazines. 
They had paid little attention to the art field and were un- 
aware of its growth and importance in our curriculum. 
Where many of them had felt that art is a pastime, they 
now began to realize that it is the subject wherein we 
correlate our entire school program. They began to see 
how we correlate art with our academic work. The value 
of expression through art became more clear to them and 
interest in the local school art program and in the art 
programs of other schools was actively aroused. 

Through the interest of parents, new heights in the 
fields of art education can be attained. With parent 
interest and backing we should be able to have sufficient 
newer and better art supplies and equipment, as the need 
for expansion and growth is more widely recognized. 
This enthusiasm should be inspiring to the teachers of art. 
It should encourage and inspire the students to do better 
art work, 

It is well if parents will become acquainted with the 
school curriculum and learn the backgrounds and founda- 
tions of their children’s education. This is especially 
true of art where the learning experience should carry 
over into home projects. Parents should see how the art 
program furnishes a background to the child's life; they 
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should learn to see the value of artistic expressions in their 
children. 

An insight into the background of art can be given to 
the parents by our art education magazines. We teachers 
can do a great deal to see that parents come in contact 
with the school art programs. Most parents do not see 
the school art work. Many of them do not realize how 
much good art work depends on the right materials, suit- 
able working conditions, and careful teaching. Given 
this background of information they can be of great help 
to the schools in securing these needs. 

The ability to evaluate good, original, and expressive 
art work should be an aim of all teachers and parents. 
And we should know a good art program when we see 
one. We should aim to correlate our art work with the 
rest of the school program. Building parent interest in art 
should be a means of furthering the welfare of art in all 
fields. When parents become conscious of the art pro- 
gram in their school, they will want to see it expand and 
grow. 

Parents should be encouraged to see the value of art 
in our way of living; to see that art is a part of our every- 
day life; how our personal appearance, our homes, and 
every phase of our existence can be improved through 








our studies of art. A\rt is our ability to recognize beauty, 
to better understand and enjoy the color, line, form, and 
arrangements of our surroundings. By it we learn to see 
more in everything about us. 


We should aim to train ourselves in some lines of art 
that could be of use, should we become handicapped. 
Art can become an entertainment, a pastime, a hobby, 
On the other hand, it can also be a means of financial 
improvement. It can become our greatest asset for per- 
sonal satisfaction and enjoyment. 


Few activities can create a greater interest than an art 
exhibit. Its attractiveness alone should serve as an 
inspiration for teachers, pupils, and parents. Art ex- 
hibitions of all kinds can be the best means of attracting 
attention to general education. They offer opportunity 
for observation and study. The frequency with which we 
exhibit will keep our art work alive and fresh in our minds. 
The exhibits do not need to be large or elaborate. A few 
projects, shown frequently, will build much enthusiasm. 


Having a spot where the best work of the week is shown 
may become very exciting and stimulating. 


Helping local organizations by making posters and 
decorations will create an enthusiastic attitude toward 
school art work. Too much of this would crowd our art 
program but a balance of it can add to school interests. 
Having children illustrate for a purpose gives them 
courage in their ability. Little art reminders sent to the 
homes always find a welcome among parents. 


Let us strive to encourage the parents’ interest in our 
art curriculums. Let us plan activities to create better 
understanding; this can come through movies, slides, 
talks, articles, exhibitions, and demonstrations on art; 
through art magazines, newspapers, and clippings. We 
can suggest activities for parents, thus making them 
a part of our studies. Let us help them to see the great 
need for art in our lives, so that this rich means of creative 
expression may become a more important part of each 
of us in our daily program of living. 


INTEGRATING HOME AND 
SCHOOL THROUGH ART 


SERIOUS problem facing education today is the 

lack of interest shown by parents toward schools. 
Instead of realizing that the school is a part of the com- 
munity, many parents feel it is a separate unit complete 
within itself. Some, no doubt, suffering from an inferi- 
ority complex, have the idea that teachers, highly edu- 
cated in their field, would not want a parent around a 
school building. Parents occasionally conceive the 
notion that there is always the chance they may say 
something which would make themselves appear to be 
stupid. Parents forget, however, that they are the original 
teachers of the child and that they hold an influence over 
the child which teachers could not hope to attain. There- 
fore, any active part they take in school affairs is of high 
importance to the child, teacher, and themselves. The 
problem then is how to get the parents to see the need for 
their interest in school affairs. 


Art has proven to be one of the answers to the sec- 
tionalized curriculum problem—by integrating art with 
other subjects. Art can also be one of the answers to the 
present-day problem of the school being so widely 
separated from the home. 


Our solution to the problem has been the adult art 
classes conducted evenings at the high school. The 
majority of the students attending these classes are 


JOHN W. MURPHY 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 


parents, many having two or more children enrolled in 
the school. Their program consists of arts and crafts. 
They see some of the same movies pertaining to art thet 
are shown to the students. Most of the adults are inter- 
ested in viewing the work being done by the students, 
many of whom are their own children. They are enthu- 
siastic because they are taking an active part in the same 
kind of work that their sons and daughters are doing. 

The parents’ interest in art has brought them to the 
school. After attending the art classes they have a 
greater knowledge of art and the school program and 
have gained enjoyment by taking an active part in the 
school’s activities. This interest is carried over by the 
parents to their children. Enthusiasm has grown in the 
children because the parents have become increasingly 
interested and appreciative of the schoolwork carried 
home by the children. Adult pictures are hung with the 
children’s pictures at the spring art exhibit—and cause 
considerable enjoyment for parent and child alike. 

We admit that our problem is not completely solved 
but our adult art classes have been the means of bringing 
a large number of parents into the school, not just to see 
the plant, but to actually take part in the activities of the 
school. These parents have become acquainted with the 
teachers and have acquired an understanding and appre- 
ciation of what their children are doing while in school. 
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Parents and educators should be 
aware that art can be the means 
of making attractive yet eco- 
nomical environments for all con- 
cerned with education. 


A NEW 
LOOK FOR 
OLD 
SCHOOLS 


LEON L. WINSLOW 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


HE material needs of a Division of Art Education in 

a school system should be adequately provided for if 
the division is to function effectively. Since the Art division 
is @ component part of the Department of Education, 
plans for including facilities for the administration of it 
are both legitimate and necessary. This does not imply, 
however, that they must be either elaborate or extrava- 
gant. They should, on the contrary, be relatively inex- 
pensive, though designed for the efficient administration 
of this important area of instruction throughout the entire 
school system. 

What has been done recently in Baltimore in the re- 
organization of facilities for the administration and 
supervision of art education may be of interest to de- 
partments of education in other localities where improve- 
ments are contemplated. With this objective in view, 
the writer feels justified in passing along to others the 
following description of these new facilities of the Balti- 
more Public Schools. They consist of a museum, a secre- 
tary’s office, a director's office, a supervisor's conference 
room, and a workroom. 

The present quarters of the Baltimore Division of Art 
Education are located in an old elementary school 
building. This building was well-constructed and it 
served as a schoolhouse until 1888 when it was super- 
seded by a modern school building. Three years ago, to 
be exact, four of the divisions of the Department of Edu- 
cation moved into it, due to expansion and the conse- 
quent overcrowding of the department's administration 
building. The divisions transferred included those of 
Art, Music, Physical Education, and Audio-Visual 


Education, approximately one-fourth of the building 
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The first floor corridor has been transformed into a school 
museum. Exhibits of school art should be representative of 
current practices in elementary education 


The school museum. 





The director's office, looking toward the secretary's office 


The supervisor's office, looking toward the director's office 
Note the service ladder in doorway which leads to the school 
museum 


S the visitor leaves the display 
area he enters the secretary's 
office, shown at left. This room, and 
the director's office adjoining it, 
formed the cloak room originally 
connected with a classroom in the old 
school building. The area thus in- 
cluded is amply sufficient for the 
office accommodations needed for 
secretary and director. It will be 
noticed that the door of the secre- 
tary's office, through which the 
visitor has just passed, is open. Clock 
and calendar on the wall next to it 
can be seen by the secretary and the 
director as they sit at their desks. 
Their desks are provided with tele- 
phone and buzzer system connecting 
them with other desks of the division 
and a dictating machine is available 
to all. Walls have been painted at- 
tractively in green-yellow, the color 
assigned to eastern rooms throughout 
the building. On the walls in the 
director's office are seen fine ex- 
amples of children’s art work con- 
tributed by directors in other cities. 


being assigned to each. Art education was allotted half 
of the floor space downstairs. Above the art and visual 
education divisions are those of physical education and 
music. An auditorium in the basement is shared as an 
assembly room by all four divisions. 

Ass one enters the building he approaches at the head 
of the stairs, the first-floor corridor which has been trans- 
formed into a school museum. Ass he looks up from the 
stairway he is greeted by a “keynote’’ poster announc- 
ing the current exhibit. This poster is illuminated by a 
spotlight placed just underneath the stair landing above 
it. Once inside the display area he sees, spread out 
before him, products of the art education program at all 
grade levels, beginning with the kindergarten, and ex- 
tending through twelfth grade, one exhibition cabinet 
being given to each successive level. The displays, 
arranged in sequence, make it easy to follow the child's 
progress through school. Each of the cabinets is illumi- 
nated by fluorescent tubes concealed by a ground-glass 
slab which forms its ceiling. 

Two large, free-standing show cases, one for elementary 
schools and the other for the secondary schools, are 
placed directly beneath spotlights located in the ceiling 
of the room which is indirectly illuminated by fluorescent 
lamps concealed behind a 4-foot strip of cork tackboard 
placed horizontally, extending around three sides of the 
room. This serves as a device for displaying of ‘‘murals,”’ 
friezes, and other flat work too large to be accommodated 
in the wall cases. 

Upon leaving the director's office the visitor proceeds 
to the conference room of the supervisors of elementary 
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A supervisory meeting is held in the conference room. Attention is called 
particularly to the display rack and shelf appearing at the left of the picture 


and secondary schools, as shown. The prevailing color 
for this room is buff, the hue assigned to North in the color 
compass. Here he finds that display racks with shelf 
benecth have been substituted for the blackboards of the 
old schoolroom. A kiln for the experimental firing of 
ceramic products is conveniently located at the front of 
this room together with a large cabinet for office supplies. 
At the extreme right, one of two ladders, kept on hand 
for reaching the ceiling lighting fixtures and the high 
tackboard in the school museum, is seen as it is about to 
be pushed through the doorway leading to the display 
area. At the extreme right, two of the art specialists are 
seated at the conference table, while the secretary is seen 
using a special typewriter equipped with large letters for 
making exhibit labels. 

Incidentally, the desks and filing cabinets, chairs and 
other furniture in all of these rooms have been in constant 
use for over 25 years. For this reason no objection was 
raised to the painting of all furniture except the desk 
and table tops to match the color of the trim of the rooms. 
At the lower right in the illustration will be seen a large 
work table used in wrapping and unwrapping parcels, the 
“shipping department.’ Two architectural models of 
houses waiting to be shown in one of the free-standing 
display cases are to be seen on top of the filing unit that 
separates the desk area from that of the conference table. 

The above illustration shows this room as seen from the 


director's office. Atttention is called to the blackboard 
at the end of the table. It may be turned over to form a 
display board when this is desired. Above the board is a 
stereopticon screen, to be pulled down when needed. 
roups of supervisors, teachers, and committees, up to 
20 persons, can be accommodated in this conference 
area. Larger groups meet in the assembly room down- 
stairs. Space back of the blackboard unit is used for 
the storage of boxes, cartons, and packing materials. 
rawers in the cabinet area are used for the storage of 
exhibition material, reproductions of pictures, blueprints, 
etc., while the shallow cupboards are for books and 
objects in-the-round. Corkboard installed at either side 
of the central blackboard makes possible the temporary 
display of flat work before a conference group. 
Attention is called particularly to the display rack 
and shelf appearing at the left in the picture. Its con- 
struction was suggested by an article entitled ‘Corridor 
Galleries,” by Mr. Clyde C. Clack, appearing in the 
November-December 1948 issue of ‘The Fane 
Teacher."’ The rack shown carries out Mr. Clack’s idea 
completely, and there is in addition, a 5-inch shelf 
extending out from the wall underneath the lower rail. 
This shelf is a valuable addition to the rack as it makes 
possible the showing of work before a jury. But, let us 
hear from Mr. Clack directly regarding this useful device 
for exhibiting flat work. (Continued on page 8-a) 
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plate glass and there are two 
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shelves of the same material. The 
back of the case is covered with 
cork tackboard. 
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Parents should themselves have experiences with 
creative methods of education in order to under- 
stand and evaluate their children's progress. 


ART FOR THE 


PARENTS 


A GROUP of parents at a Parent-Teachers meeting 
expressed a desire to learn something about art. 
The art teacher offered to have a class for them once a 
week during one semester on the condition that they 
would attempt to do original work. 

They agreed that for their aluminum trays, their sten- 
cils, block prints, and any other work they did they would 
make original designs. this the teacher knew would give 
them a better understanding of what the children were 
getting from their art classes. 

he first approach to design was made carefully, for 
the women in this group had very little confidence in their 
art ability and still clung to the idea that one must be 
born with the knack of designing and that they had missed it. 

The work began with doodling. It was not necessary 
for the students to do their own doodling. Scribbles that 
people form in the telephone booth or while listening to 
a dull lecture were collected. One lucky find of quite a 
collection was in the notebook of a school principal. 

Each person took one of these doodles and traced it as 
it stood, then turned over the paper and traced it in 
reverse. This made an interesting unit. Then they tried 
tracing the doodle repeatedly in one long row, making a 
border. This border could be repeated just below the 
first row and again and again until it was an allover 
design. The doodles looked different when repeated in 


A class of parents kept up this fun for five months 


ANNA DUNSER, ART DIRECTOR 
MAPLEWOOD, MISSOURI 


different ways. The pleasing effect depended not upon 
the nature of the original doodle but upon the repetitions 
with variations. So far the designs required very little 
daring on the part of the amateurs. 

The next step was to fold a square of paper twice, then 
drop a piece of string or cord on the paper. Part of the 
string might fall outside the surface of the paper but that 
could do no harm. Without disturbing the string a line 
was drawn with crayon or pencil, following the meander- 
ings of the string. The string was then removed and the 
line was made heavy and dark with a purple crayon. 
When the paper was unfolded there was one quarter of a 
design. The paper was folded now with the design on 
the inside and rubbed. When the design had come off on 
the other half of the paper, it was folded again the op- 
posite way. The paper was rubbed again. The design 
was then complete, reversed both horizontally and ver- 
tically. Carbon paper could be used to trace the design. 

The next task was to color the spaces of the design 
so that all four parts were alike. Att this stage, for the 
first time, the women hesitated. One could almost hear 
them say, ‘But | don’t know what colors to use.” 

“Don't think about it at all,’ said the instructor, 
“Just choose any three crayons. If you find that difficult 
to do, close your eyes and take any three crayons that 
your fingers touch first.” 
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Mrs. Humphreys’ string motif and her design using the first 
motif for a quarter repeat. By use of straight lines the design 
was reduced to a quilt block 


She insisted that they use those three, no matter what 
they were, otherwise nothing was gained by choosing 


with eyes shut. The instructor tried to eliminate those 
two great enemies of creative art work—indecision and 
dissatisfaction. 

Members of the class made many of the string designs 
and saved them for future use. Mrs. Humphreys traced 
one of her string designs on smooth paper and developed 
it in black and white. Dots, stripes, and solid black and 
white were used in place of colors. She then developed 
the design as a straight line pattern within a square, and 
this resembled a quilt block. 

As the next experiment the members of the class were 
asked to fold a paper as before, and make some random 
marks upon it without the aid of the string. A few people 
showed some hesitation. To them the instructor suggested 
that they go back to the string. But all members were 
disposing of inhibitions rapidly. 

One woman said that she thought this working in 
making designs would be a good form of entertainment at 
a party. A group of people would loosen up faster than 
one person working alone—always providing there is no 
artist in the crowd. The presence of a person who knows 
all about principles of design and color theory would 
frighten all those timid creative spirits back into their 
hiding places where they would again be snarled in the 
cords that had held them fast. 

The instructor agreed that designing for fun would be 
a good trick and that the resulting designs would indicate 
the character and inclinations of the ones who made the 
designs. Diagnosis could be made according to the 
following suggestions 
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The above motifs are doodles from the notebook of an ele 
mentary school principal. How diferent they look when given 
rhythmic order 


Firm, continuous lines indicate a strong, courageous 
person. 

Weak, wavering lines, broken in places and te- 
traced, indicate a shrinking, clinging personality 

Colors applied with vigor, as dark as they can be 
made with crayon, indicate self-confidence and 
leadership. 

Warm, bright colors such as red, orange, or red- 
orange indicate friendliness and an affectionate nature 

Cool colors such as blues and greens indicate reserve 
and dignity. 

Dull colors such as black, brown, and gray indicate 
unhappiness. 

All bright colors, the primaries, and secondaries 
red, blue, yellow, orange, purple, and green indicate 
a happy nature. 

Addition of any lines not originally in the design indi- 
cate a sense of humor and much freedom from inhibitions 

Refusal to take part in the game indicates a sour 
disposition. 

Each time one of the designs is made it will tuin out 
diferent than the preceding ones and will furnish endless 
amusement. 

The group of women continued to be interested in 
making original designs. They next made ink blots 
It is an old trick but no one has yet exhausted its possi 
bilities. A few drops of ink are placed in the center of a 
blank piece of paper, then the paper is folded and pressed 
with a movement out from the center. When the paper is 
opened there will appear a symmetrical blob of black 
with grotesque arms and legs. These shapes sometimes 
resemble people, birds, or animals. Extra ink lines can 











be added to increase the resemblance to something 
detected. By this time the creative selves of the students 
had been sufficiently liberated that the thinking self 
could play about a bit and put extra lines and spots on 
to change the effect. 

This is another trick that can be used for a bit of enter- 
tainment. If the blot resembles a bird it means that the 
maker will be taking a trip soon, or one might say that 
person has a light and airy nature. The lion means 
strength, the horse or deer stands for speed, the dog or 
cat, a love of domesticity and love of home and country. 
Anyone can make up many more. 

The real interpretation of the designs, which most 
people will not suspect, is that their own interpretation 
of the blot exposes their thinking. 

The members of the class used some of their ink blot 
designs later for working out designs for their aluminum 
trays and for block prints. They could be used as single 
units or as a repeat to make a border or an allover design. 
Some of the allover designs were traced on tissue paper 
and used for wrapping Christmas packages. Single motifs 
were used on name cards. 

To introduce the class to block printing the instructor 
started them on the use of the art gum eraser as a medium. 
Erasers 1- by 1- by 2- inches were used for a beginning. 
They were directed to put the eraser on a piece of paper 
and trace around it. Several tracings were made of both 
the long side and the square end. Within these shapes 
designs were planned. Since the space was small the 
design could be neither large nor elaborate. If kept 
simple the design is easy to cut when traced or copied on 
the eraser. A circle that touched the edges and a dot in 
the center is a good beginning, or the letter “x"’ cut to 
fill the space Ron these simple beginnings the women 


worked for variation. When a design was satisfactory 
there was the problem of the light and dark spaces. The 
dark parts were colored in with pencil. 


When the design is traced on the block the pattern can 
be followed, for the white parts will be cut away and the 
dark parts remain. A sharp razor blade that is protected 
on one edge is a good tool for cutting the art gum. 

The eraser now is a rubber stamp and can be used on an 
ink pad. Some of the women decorated greeting cards, 
printed gift wrapping paper, made place cards or tally 
cards, and decorated booklets. Ais long as the printing 
was to be done on paper the ink pads in different colors 
were useful. 

If the design was to be put on cloth, printers ink was 
used. The ink or textile colors were put on pads. Often 
the pads were made by putting pieces of felt in a tin lid. 

The group was by this time in an experimental mood. 
One member tried printing with the uncut end of an 
eraser, then printing a design over that color. They tried 
their designs by turning them upside down at each 
alternate printing, or by using different designs alternately. 
Mrs. Smith printed borders on pongee for dresses for her 
girls. She used a leaf design on the long side of the 
eraser and an acorn on the square end and alternated 
these to make a border in red and brown. 

Mrs. Russell cut a Christmas tree on the long side and a 
bell on the short side of the art gum and alternated these, 
without any exact measurements, on tissue paper for 
Christmas wrappings. 

he women went on into linoleum block printing and 
later made aluminum trays. Husbands became interested 
and more of the women of the neighborhood asked to 
come in and work with the group. 

As a result, the community became more conscious of 
the art work done in school by the children. Quite 
often the children were asked to demonstrate some kind 
of work in art and the parents came in droves to watch 
the demonstrations. Of course, Miss Medlen, the art 
teacher, was pleased with the resulting appreciation of 
parents for the work done by her students. 


Speckled trout, Dutch children, counter-change design, seahorses, and a 
delicate floral pattern. All are block prints by our parents’ experimental class. 
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Teachers and parents should know that art prin- 
ciples are a vital factor in the presentation and use 
of television and radio programs for general 
education as well as for art instruction. 


A television puppet show in the process of being produced on 
closed-circuit television in color to nine other buildings at the 
Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


ART IN EDUCATIONAL 


TELEVISION 


E, the teachers of the United States, have been 

handed a momentous challenge in non-commercial 
educational television. Through a series of meetings and 
public hearings held in Washington, D. C., we have 
learned that schools will soon have a new educational 
medium at their disposal. Because of the greater oppor- 
tunities to participate, everyone's interest will become 
more active. 


Dr. Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, presented the opening testimony in the 1950 
Hearings on the reservation of television frequencies for 
education and advocated: 


To safeguard the public interest, and to protect a great new 
medium of communication from being closed to the forces of 
education, which depend completely upon communication for 
their freedom, |, therefore, urge the Commission to give serious 
consideration to two recommendations: (1) that for the immediate 
situation, the Commission, in making all future assignments in 
the Very High Frequency Band, save at least one locally avail- 
able and usable television broadcast frequency in each broadcast 
area for assignment, exclusively, to educational stations 
applicants; and (2) that an adequate number of channels in the 
Ultra High Frequency Band be set aside for assignment to 
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educational stations against the day when broadcasting in that 
band begins. 


As a result of these Hearings, 209 institutions or 
school systems have been tentatively allocated television 
channels for non-commercial educational use by the 
Federal Communications Commission in its proposed 
allocation table of March 22, 1951*. It will be approxi- 
mately 10% of all television channel assignments. In 
addition to the 209 frequencies that have been marked 
for assignment to education's own stations, some sixteen 
more may become available from unassigned designa- 
tions making a total of 225, as soon as the “freeze” 
on TV assignments has been lifted. The action was 
brought about by a representation of teachers, educa- 
tional administrators, and other citizens. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television has been created to 
assist educational institutions in dealing with this new and 


specialized field. With permanent headquarters at 1785 


*As this issue of SCHOOL ARTS goes to press, November 20, 359 institutions 
and school systems have made application for educational television permits with the 
Commission. About 500 institutions are rep din the 359 applications, which 
means that in some instances institutions are combining their facilities in order to have 
access to this new service. 








Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., this 
committee will be an information source, a focal point of 
plans and ideas, and an exchange center of educational 
television materials and techniques. 

Television sets are going into the American homes at 
an indescribable rate and it is estimated that 39,000,000 
will have one in the very near future and in time it can 
easily reach 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 sets of all types 
serving 154,000,000 people. A maximum number of 


2,000 television broadcasting stations are to be author- 
ized by Federal Communications Commission. In 1936, 
40 television sets were distributed by manufacturers to be 
used to view Easter services from three different sources at 
three different times. The number grew to 50,000 in 1945. 
It is estimated 12,000,000 sets are in use today. 


Television Problems . 


With the far-reaching potentiality of this new medium, 
it is absolutely essential that the programs which are to 
be brought into these homes must be directed to the best 
interests of the general public, disseminating not only 
entertainment as they are today, but education, informa- 
tion, and culture. 

Educational television programs have many hurdles 
to jump, but with this new Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television many problems will be ironed out. 
Motion picture and television industries are conducting 
studies that will eventually provide better service than 
hitherto considered possible. In addition, when color 
television is perfected a new impetus will be added to 
audio-visual medium of instruction. As soon as con- 
temporary impediments are removed, such as variations 
in number of “‘lines to the inch,’’ across-the-ocean broad- 
casts will be feasible, thus providing the same extensive 
use as radio. The British use 440 lines to the inch; the 
French 880; while United States, Latin America, and 
Canada use 525. 

Such factors as administrative decisions, training of 
teachers, securing funds, and construction of facilities 
are items which will continue to confront those who are 
planning programs. Also, the programs will have to be 
so planned that they will automatically draw an audience 
as there is bound to be the competition of commercial 
programs which to date receive the best hours. With this 
in mind there must be a great deal of cooperation and 
democratic agreement on the parts of the commercial and 
educational broadcasters. 

Sound planning and organizations are important for 
desirable television results. Ain executive committee or 
overall planning group should include representatives 
from every area of learning to work with the Federal 
Communications Commission. Some of the areas of 
learning should include: science, social studies, languages, 
literature, art, music, speech, dramatics, dance, history, 
current events, and others. Allso, the librarian and tele- 
vision technicians are as invaluable in the television 
programming as the art and speech teachers. 


Educational Television Medium 


It is believed that the opportunities and results which 
can be obtained from television's educational programs 





An auditorium model television with a 36- by 48-inch screen 
This size of screen can be viewed by 300 people. This set is 
used in a Chicago public school auditorium. 


will greatly increase the efficiency of teaching methods 
and in this way audio-visual illustrated lessons can be 
brought to a far greater number of schools and students. 
For instance, over 2,000 third and fourth grade students 
in a Baltimore school were recently taught to play a 
simple musical instrument simultaneously through five 
television lessons of fifteen minutes each. The teachers 
learned along with the children and gained sufficient 
knowledge to carry the instruction further. 

Some educators believe television may revolutionize 
education in rural areas. Sixty per cent of the school 
children come under this category. 

Over 2,000 film libraries are catalogued by the Office 
of Education in Washington, D. C. These libraries have 
many thousands of educational films on hand, in addi- 
tion at least 1,000 new educational films are being pro- 
duced every year. These films are now available to the 
most remote districts of our country in a minimum space 
of time. Kinescope films for television sources can greatly 
increase this existing supply. 

Another one of the many advantages of non-com- 
mercial educational television is in-service training of 
teachers and parents. Many school districts are not close 
enough to colleges and universities so teachers can take 
advantage of the in-service training programs. This phase 
of education can be greatly assisted by means of tele- 
vision. As the teachers and children learn, parents will 
become more aware of the role school is playing in the 
education of their children. With participation, interest 
will grow. 

Rapidly coming into use is the closed-circuit television 
as a training aid. The stations and receivers are con- 
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nected directly with the broadcast cameras by a trans- 
mission cable. The closed-circuit television adds the 
picture to the central sound system now used in a great 
many of our schools. The young practice teacher will be 
able to observe master teachers at work with students 
under normal classroom conditions. This will eliminate 
the galleries of observers who now plague a room to 
observe teaching in the teacher college practice schools. 

Wherever large group teaching is necessary, the closed 
circuit will serve this area remarkably well. Some branches 
of the armed forces as well as large companies use this 
means of communication and teaching with a great deal 
of success 


Television Art Potentialities 


Television immediately opens up a new challenge for 
the arts. Many ways of bringing the arts to the people 
can be introduced through television with perhaps the 
exception of actual participation on the part of the audi- 
ence. The making of stage sets and stage properties will 
re-vitalize an old art. Some of our major commercial 
programs now employ staffs of graphic artists. They spend 
thousands of dollars for a single broadcast for their 
costumes, character make-up, and stage design. Thus, 
the arts can be incorporated into the curriculum and 
studied with a purpose. Through the medium of black 
anid white television, and eventually color television, art 
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appreciation and history will be given an impetus hereto- 
fore unknown. 


Schools and Educational TV Programs 

The interest in television at all levels is phenomenal, 
but this is to be expected. There, however, remains a 
great deal to be done by everyone interested in education 
and in art. Constructive criticisms by every parent and 
teacher are much to be desired and this is an indirect 
means of participation. It is interesting to note that in 
observing educational television to date we find every 
area of learning being adopted in it. Many schools and 
institutions are interested and a number are already well 
established with their television programs. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio in the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., said, 
“We must not forget the presentation of Romeo and 
Juliet over NBC in the spring of 1949, when Amherst 
College did a television ‘first’ in Washington, D. C., on 
the stage of the Folger Library. Shakespeare proved to 
be a television natural as much as is opera and oratorio. 
College organizations have the talent and the resources 
of library, laboratory, and staH#s to do other literary 
‘firsts,’ as well as science shows, and well-planned back- 
ground news programs. Commercial television program 
managers recognize this and are anxious to encourage 


their co-operation.” (Continued on page 10-a) 


What a television broadcast looks like to the performer. Dr. Edward H. Graham and 
Parker Wheatley are in the foreground; producers and cameramen are in the background 
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RADIO AID FOR 
ART CLASSES 


ROGRESSIVE educators are recognizing the great 

opportunities which the radio, tape recorder, and tele- 
vision are affording classrooms all over the land! The 
Empire State F.M. School of the Air has broadcast some 
excellent programs for use in the New York State schools. 
Each program is attuned to a particular age level and 
information for use by the classroom teacher is sent out 
prior to the broadcast. ; 

One exceptional series, planned for fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grade art classes, was that of three broadcasts 
on the subject ‘‘Free Brush Design." This particular series 
originated in the Rochester Public Schools, Department 
of Art Education, with Rose M. Acker as radio teacher. 

The pre-program bulletin, received a week before the 
broadcast, gave the aims of the series and also follow-up 
techniques and suggestions for use after the ‘‘radio 
lesson.'' Another essential feature of the pre-program 
bulletin was a listing of the art materials necessary for 
each child who was to participate in this lesson. In this 
case, it called for a large water color brush, writing ink 
and unprinted newsprint or the classified ad section of the 
daily newspaper 


During a radio broadcast Betty holds her brush freely as she 
swings arches across her newspaper 


RUTH N. WILD 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
photograph by Covello 


Having thus equipped ourselves, the class was ready 
and eager for the broadcast. After introduction of the 
radio teacher by the station announcer, we began to 
work. We were reminded of a good posture for painting— 
with our feet on the floor; how to place the paper in 
position on the desk; and, we were taught how to hold 
the brush in various ways to achieve certain desired 
results. Various lines and shapes were emphasized before 
decorative units were created. Enough time was always 
allowed for every experiment suggested. 

During one of the broadcasts, our student teacher, a 
camera enthusiast, took several shots of the children 
When the series was over, we arranged a display of the 
results of our efforts during the three broadcasts on ‘‘Free 
Brush Design.” Enthusiasm and interest among the 
students was excellent and we felt that this series of F.M 
broadcasts was very much worth-while. 

Good radio lessons can aid the teacher by bringing 
many rich experiences into the classroom in addition to 
adding an excellent variety of learning experiences for 


the child. 
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THE ROLE 
OF THE 
YOUNG ART 
TEACHER 
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A& practice teacher Marie Jean at right paints 
her model of a boy carrying a Christmas 
wreath and package, she inspires the children to 
want to paint their modeling more carefully. 
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At left, Cynthia of the fifth grade paints her 
boy. This is the best clay figure Cynthia has 
made for she painted it very neatly after 
watching her practice teacher. 


E learn to teach by teaching. Children 

learn by watching a teacher make things, 
using the same materials as the children have 
the opportunity to use. 

Young practice teachers are more apt to 
choose subjects children like, as they suggest 
subjects they like themselves. The joy ex- 
perienced by a young teacher is contagious. 
One of the surest ways for a teacher to get 
enthusiasm is to be working on something when 
the children enter the room. 

A teacher needs to do the thing herself 
before she can teach it. 

To help a child make a design for a craft 
problem, she needs to show him the possibili- 
ties. 





THE POSSIBILITIES: 


At right, Miss Martin shows Donald of grade six how 
diferent sized bumps can be hammered on an aluminum 
bracelet, but she doesn't make the entire bracelet while 
Donald watches. She also shows several bracelets she has 
made. In the foreground are little strips with original 
designs on them. Many in the class were eager to make 
designs in art class so that they could make the bracelets 
with the shop teacher in the room next door. 


There are times when the children become very inde- 
pendent if the teacher works while they work. 


At right, Sally of grade four paints her horse; other 
children paint their favorite subjects and Miss Martin 
paints, too. The children feel a relaxed security in the 
companionship of an adult who lets them alone and does 
her work also. 

The teacher knows that even a workroom can look 
attractive and that children’s work, well arranged, adds 
interest and life to a schoolroom. 


By the products she herself has made the teacher gains 
the respect of the child. 

At left, Barbara of grade six wants her initials on her 
bracelet. She will use the engraving tool instead of 
making the raised bumps, as some children did. She 
is encouraged by the teacher for she is doing a better job 
with her initials than many. She wants the bracelet to be 
lovely. She is glad to have Miss Martin's suggestion as 
to how to achieve a design quality in the letters. 
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THREE APPROACHES TO ART 


OW and then it is well to stop and take stock of 

our positions—whatever our vocation. The same is 
true in the teaching of art, for there we also may become 
bound by habits and routine. 

All art teachers have the choice of three alternatives 
by which they can examine their art program. They may 
look at art by means of the approach with materials, the 
approach with tools, or the object approach. The manner 
in which teachers approach their problems should be 
determined iby such questions as: What do we want to 
accomplish by our art program? Why are we teaching 
art? What should boys and girls gain by expressing 
themselves? 

In order to accomplish the most from an att program 
it is necessary to strive for a unified program from the 
first grade through high school. This program must be 
built around the theory that art is vital and as important 
as any academic subject, and its failure to function as an 
integral part of the school curriculum is due largely to the 
art teacher. We should strive to build a close relationship 
between activities in the art room and the activities the 
room teacher is conducting in order to tie together the 
creative side of the curriculum to the academic setup. 
We should strive to develop in our students initiative and 
the desire to experiment. We should encourage them to 
work and solve problems independently of us. We should 
teach respect for the materials they use and for the 
product they make. We should try to maintain the same 
freedom of thought and expression in all ages that is so 
prevalent in the 6- or 7-year-old. 

Much has been said about the virtues of a good art 
teacher. Wouldn't it be well to add to the criteria for a 
teacher creativeness and experimentation on the part of 
the teacher for herself? In order to encourage children 
to create, the teacher also must be alive and contem- 
porary in thinking in terms of her own activities. 

Children will gain and grow by experiencing the art 
program as directed by a creative teacher if she presents 
art in a manner to create a desire to experiment, to solve 
problems, to think, and finally to express. Are all art 
activities planned and keyed to allow the child to pass 
through these four phases in the process of the art period? 

One of the three approaches—materials, tools, or 
object—must be the logical one to stress in order to 
allow for the most in experimenting, problem solving 
thinking, and expressing. The object approach implies 
what it says. A teacher decides on some project (an 
object made by the use of materials and tools) such as: 
painting a bowl, painting flower pictures, designing a 
box, lettering a poster, or making clay animals. This 
project is then done by the entire class. In some cases 
teachers have had the foresight to allow for some selection 
in the choice of objects to be made. How can an adult 
be so certain that a child wants to carve on a block of 
wood or that he has a need to carve on wood until we 
have allowed him to feel and experiment with wood? 
Can we be so bold as to assume that every child thinks of 
metal as making a candlestick or any other project that 
we might set up for him? Or can we seriously believe 
that we can interest every child in making the same object 
or using the same material at the same time? If we as art 
teachers believe this, then we are laboring under false 
impressions. 

e might plan our art program around the stressing of 
tools. The expensive ones, the handmade ones, and our 
own hand. The use of tools, the respect for them, and the 
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care of them are very vital to an art program. However 
an art curriculum would be rather narrow if based on the 
use of tools the same as it may become set and rigid if 
centered around the object approach. 

This leaves the approach with materials. We have 
community materials, materials which we may buy, and 
everyday life materials. Community materials include 
the clay we may dig from the earth in our community. 
It may include the weeds, grasses, the cattails, corn silks 
and stalks. We may visit the brickyards, the junkyards, 
and the lumber shops for scraps. We may find the scrap 
metal from industrial areas and those other products 
which are regional and typical of our own community. 

The materials such as leather, plastic, metal, reed, 
yarn, paint, crayon, paper, or plastics are those items 
which are generally purchased, but in some communities 
they may be part of the industrial or commercial section 
of that community. 

The everyday life materials include such items as paper, 
pressed egg cartons, screen wire, wallpaper, silk stockings, 
rocks, sand, mud, ice cream cartons, sponges, felt hats, 
etc. These are the materials which are discarded regularly. 

Have we as art teachers really felt and explored ma- 
terials? Have we planned using materials as our point of 
departure? 

Have we tried using paper—corrugated, tissue, wall- 
paper, wax, sandpaper, colored paper, egg cartons 
cardboard, paper tape, straws, metallic paper, news- 
paper—and have we asked these questions: can we twist 
it, bend it, punch it, tear it, use brads, yarn, or shoe- 
strings as a means of decoration as well as for construc- 
tion purposes, curl it, weave it, use wax on it, stain it 
or transform it in endless other ways? 

Have we tried using cloth—burlap, muslin, netting, 
silk, cotton, plastic cloth, ribbon, cheesecloth, velvet 
felt, etc.—and have we asked these questions: is it thin 
coarse, can we paint on it, sew it, cut it, dye it, weave it 
stretch it, or combine it with paper, wire, or wood? 

Have we tried using wood—dowel rods, plywood, 
clothespins, cheese boxes, orange crates, cigar boxes 
thin wood, thick wood, etc.—and have we asked: can 
we saw it, drill it, paint it, stain it, glue it, add putty, nails 
or yarn to it, bend it, or weave it? 

Have we tried usingnew weaving materials—raffia, yarn 
paper napkins, straws, rods, bamboo, reed, stockings 
string, shoelaces, blind cord, sticks, strips of wood, felt, 
rope, leather, and many more? 

ave we tried using metal, including stovepipe wire, 
galvanized wire, screen wire brass, silver, tin cans buttons, 
metal foil, copper, and all the other products made of 
metal? And again, can we bend it, stain it, pierce it 
twist it, paint it, etch it, or transform it in other decorative 
techniques? 

Have we tried using scrap materials such as cord, milk- 
bottle caps, coke caps, bricks, branches, twigs, glass, 
leaves, felt hats, buttons, shoes, inner tubes, light bulbs 
and a million others? Will it cut, bend, twist, or weave? 
Can it be combined with other materials, or painted, in 
such a way as to become an object of creativity? 

It is time for us to tear ourselves away from old habits 
and to take stock of our situation. Are we making use of 
available materials to plan the most effective art program 
in order to allow children to experiment, solve problems 
think, and express themselves in order to become inde- 
pendent and creatively useful to whatever craft or 
profession they may later choose? 





EXHIBITIONS 


A PUBLIC 
SHOWING 


N EVERY school that boasts of an art teacher—and 
even some that do not—there is always that end of the 
year ‘‘art exhibition.” 


We have tried various places, such as the gymnasium, 
the halls, and the art room or studio for our exhibits, and 
we have combined with the shop and home economics 
departments for big shows. Sometimes we show the same 
evening as the music festival or concert, and we have 
always had an interested crowd of eager parents and 
friends 


In this we have accomplished our purpose, but the gen- 
eral public has seldom had a true idea of how the school 
art department really functions. Many taxpayers still 
have the misquided idea that art is a lesson every 
Friday where the student makes a drawing or paint- 
ing of a seasonal flower specimen from some local 
garden. 


Those days are past and the taxpayers should know 
it—so, the outdoor show, in a conspicuous spot, seems 
advantageous in this respect. It is not new. The artists of 
Greenwich Village did it when | was in college, and | 
always thought it such fun. Many schools in many places 
have tried it, also. 


EDITH B. MARGERUM 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


However, it had never been tried in Princeton. Our 
high school is just within the borough limits and not 
centrally located, so the schoolyard seemed no better 
place for an exhibition than within the school itself. 


In the center of our town there is a vacant lot. It is 
part of a municipal improvement project, right in front 
of the post office and the local hotel. This seemed ideal, 
for probably more people pass this lot each day than 
any other spot in town. With the permission of the proper 
authorities, we planned to hold our exhibit there. 


As the space was not fenced, we had huge framework 
easels, 8 feet by 8 feet, constructed of 2- by 1-inch 
boards and they served our purpose admirably. Each 
easel held from eight to twelve 22- by 28-inch mounts 
There were 18 easels and we exhibited over 250 examples 
of the senior high school students’ work. The exhibit 
included oil paintings, water colors, tempera, block 
prints, finger painting, paper sculpture, pencil drawings, 
pen and ink sketches, and frescoes. The subjects covered 
everything in which a widely assorted group of high 
school students would be interested; representing creative 
design, abstract and non-objective painting, and poster 
work. There were subjects and styles to please both the 
conservatives and the modernists. 











PARENTS 
NEED 

TO 
KNOW 


DR. ELIZABETH SASSER 
TEXAS 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE 


Members of the Saturday morning class 
conduct their parents on a ‘‘grand tour" 
of an exhibition of the class's drawings 
and paintings. After the tour a game 
hour is featured for the young ones, 
while the parents meet with Mr. and Mrs 
Sasser to talk informally about the ‘‘why"’ 
of child art 


PARENTS need to know what the art teacher is trying 
to do when Jane comes home hugging a page 

scrawled over with lines and color and solemnly explains 

“Here's me! There's daddy! That's our house.” 


At a number of discussions planned for the parents of 
the 5- to 10-year-olds enrolled in the Saturday Morning 
Art Classes at the Museum, Lubbock, Texas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Sasser help explain the “why” of chil- 
dren's art. 


The aim of these sessions is to acquaint mothers and 
fathers with the art of children, not just of their own off- 
spring, but of all children. Exhibitions, which include the 
art of every child in the Saturday class, arouse the interest 
of parents. No emphasis is placed on the efforts of any 
one young person; each has done many drawings worthy 
of attention, and these are enjoyed as meaningful 
experiences. 


Looking at pictures drawn by children is a splendid 
way to make discoveries. Parents are surprised but re- 
lieved to discover that when John draws a man with a 
body like a fat spider, legs but no arms, a head which 
may have two eyes looking straight forward and a nose 
in profile, he is reacting as any normal 5-year-old might. 
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Why children draw in this fashion is the next considera- 
tion. The developmental stages of creative activity are 
explained to the parents. The changes in the child's 
relationship to his environment and to those about him 
can be clearly illustrated in the record of ‘‘seeing’’ and 
“feeling” which is his drawing and painting. 


The aid of parents is enlisted in eliminating those 
conditions which lead children to say, ‘Il can't draw.” 
The parents learn that to expect in a child's drawing a 
“‘picture’’ which will meet adult conceptions is as erro- 
neous as expecting a 6-year-old to interpret ‘Paradise 
Lost." Copying a grownup's drawing, using coloring 
books or patterns, is at the opposite pole from happy 
self-expression. By these devices, false standards, arti- 
ficial and unnecessary aids are set up, resulting in the 
destruction of the child's own power of “doing.” 


Through these informal chats, then, the parent gains 
knowledge of and pride in the child's drawing. He does 
not make unfavorable comparisons of one child's work 
with that of another, perhaps an older brother's or sister's. 
He has learned that the work of each must be praised 
and enjoyed at the child's own particular level of emo- 
tional and visual development. Unintentional but destruc- 





tive ridicule of that which is not comprehended no longer 
endangers the child's self-assurance. 


Another danger, resulting in “I can't draw,” is the 
over-enthusiasm on the part of parents who insist on 
interpreting a child's healthy enjoyment of art as a sign 
of genius. This misconception can lead to parental 
insistence that children must draw several hours a day 
and zealousness in supplying elaborate equipment, 
designed for the professional artist. The fear of the child 
that he cannot live up to these standards and his boredom 
at an imposed routine may end in little besides self-con- 
sciousness and a dislike for everything concerned with art. 


Again, some parents feel that their children must be 
taught “‘principles” of art. In an art class they expect 
the stress to be placed upon color theory, perspective 
and “‘right’’ drawing, which will provide a proper disci- 


Exhibitions which in- 
clude every child in the 
Saturday class, arouse 
the interest of parents. 
Parents find that look- 
ing at pictures drawn 
by children is a splen- 
did way to make dis- 
coveries. 


pline and end in the glory of a “‘finished’’ product. It is 
the teacher's task to supplant these dogmatic standards 
with understanding and a sense of fun which is the root 
of enjoying child art. It is the doing, not the end result, 
which counts most. Independence and creative expression 
as opposed to inhibitions and dependence is the stake for 
which parents play in helping to prevent the words, “‘| 
can't draw” from coming to children’s lips. 

Have the talks with parents brought about any real 
changes in the children’s work in the Saturday classes? 
The answer is an emphatic “yes."’ The interest of fathers 
and mothers in their new discoveries about child art is 
felt immediately in the enthusiasm of the children. On 
one of the first Saturdays, an unhappy child came up and 
forlornly asked, “‘When are you going to teach us some- 
thing?” Today every one is learning, because they love to 
draw everything and are willing to try to draw anything. 
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EDUCATOR'’S 
DISPLAY WINDOW 


RT is a small word with many definitions, ranging 
from the common one of cross-word puzzles— 
‘skill’ —to the comprehensive one—''the skillful and 
systematic arrangement or adaptation of means for the 
attainment of some end.”’ The latter definition implies 
the direct relation of art to everyday problems, everyday 
needs, and everyday living. It takes art into the home 
the field, the shop, and the store. 

Sound art principles are necessities for the creation 
production, or merchandising of good buildings, machines, 
products, or transportation, and for the successful practice 
of any profession The arts of painting, sculpture, writing 
or music have the same requirements of arrangement and 
adaptation of means as do the arts of industry and com- 
merce, difering only in that the painter, sculptor, writer 
and musician uses the internal forces of personal experi- 
ence and emotion as the elements for his work instead of 
external things and forces as used by engineer and 
chemist 

Art is such an obvious and universal ingredient in 
American life that it is apt to be taken for granted, and 
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This exhibition by school children at the Clearwater Museum 
showed growth in imagination and understanding of form, 
color, and texture 


HENRY WHITE TAYLOR 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


the creative impulses apparent in almost every child are 
too often lightly enjoyed as being amusing rather than 
seriously appreciated as being the bone and sinew of 
constructive thinking from youth to maturity in every 
vocation. 

The graphic arts are a proven means of crystallizing 
thought—of helping children teach themselves how much 
they have observed and remembered in all their experi- 
ences or branches of study, and how to apply what they 
know. Graphic art work discloses the status of the in- 
tellectual development of children more accurately and 
more brightly than any other index 

| stress the truth that art is essential to practical and 
successful living because, although it is a most obvious 
economic fact, it is so commonly ignored. Every educator 
should emphasize this common truth to parents and public 
as well as to children, over and over again in uncommon 
ways. 

Miss Marie Barrette, art supervisor in grades one to six 
of the public schools of Clearwater, achieved a brilliant 
demonstration of the value of art education, an exhibition 





at the Clearwater Art Museum. The title was ‘Art 
Education in Clearwater Public Schools; the display 
consisted exclusively of classroom work, selected to show 
precisely how art is taught in our city and how it is corre- 
lated with other studies. 

Ant classes are a part of the official curriculum in Clear- 
water schools in grades one to six. No formal art training 
is offered in subsequent grades, but credits are given for 
pertinent drawings in the more advanced classes in all 
branches of study. 

This exhibition. showed the growth in imagination and 
understanding of forms, color, and texture among the 
beginners, and carried through to their use of this knowl- 
edge in higher grades for graphic descriptions of the laws 
of physics, the events of history, the facts of geography 
and physiology, or the principles of architecture, build- 
ing construction, and engineering. The display was so 
colorful and so varied that it compellea the interest of 
every visitor to the gallery. Brightly colored drawings by 
individual children, and jolly friezes done on long sheets 
of paper by individuals or groups; modeled figures; 
miniature objects, houses, and villages; posters; bound 
booklets with bright covers; striking paper cut-outs; and 
maps, charts, diagrams, and mechanical drawings com- 


bined to produce an atmosphere as charming as the 
museum ha: ever had. The exhibition was so good that 
we regretted such a limited amount of money was available 
for materials, that so few qualified art teachers can be 
hired, and that schools are too crowded to permit a more 
ambitious art program; we regretted, in short, that in so 
many parts of the country, art education in the public 
schools is regarded by politicians and laymen as a 
pleasant luxury instead of a necessity 

As the methods and results of public school education 
are elevated and improved there is urgent need that the 
sympathetic understanding, approval, and material 
support of parents, taxpayers, and law-makers should 
keep pace with these higher standards. Almost every 
community has its small museum, public hall, library 
school auditorium, or other space which could be used as 
a display window for convincing demonstrations of the 
tangible results of latest educational methods. 

Widespread use of such exhibitions would have 
enormous cumulative value. Furthermore, these exhibi- 
tions, if properly arranged and hung, will compare favor- 
ably with any which can be secured in any community 
for it is intrinsically an astonishingly brief step from the 
fresh imaginative work of children to great works of art. 
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ART 
EXHIBIT 


MARY L. BENNETT 
EVA L. KELLER 
WILLIAMSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Each visitor was requested to 
register in the guest book 


‘pe you receive an invitation to the Charles Lose 
First Grade Art Exhibit?’ This question was being 
asked by many interested parents and friends of the 
children. Even though invitations made by the children 
were extended only to the parents of these young artists 
and the Art Supervisor, Miss Eva L. Keller, news of this 
exhibit circulated through the district. When the exhibit 
opened in the first grade room during an afternoon session, 
many interested guests other than parents attended. 

For weeks before the exhibit the children painted 
pictures, made A-B-C books, crayon sketches, finger 
paintings, and models of clay. Alll children entered one 
or two of each of these. Snowmen, trees, orchards, fire 
engines, Indians, and both winter and summer scenes were 
the varied subjects selected by the children for their 
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pictures. The subjects of the crayon sketches were similar 
to those selected for painting. This method of free ex- 
pression is a great satisfaction to the young artists. 

Some of the children took turns greeting the quests 
while others acted as guides. Each visitor was requested 
to register in the guest book. To quote one visitor, ‘‘l can- 
not understand an art exhibit so perfectly staged and 
conducted lacking catalogues of the entries." This was 
an oversight which we promise to correct for our next 
exhibit. 

This exhibit promoted very good public relations. All 
visitors were impressed with the ability of the children to 
make such an activity successful. The children also gained 
experience and have a red letter day to remember in the 
first grade. 


Children proudly displayed their 
work and our visitors were impressed 
with the first graders’ ability to make 
such an activity successful. 





ART SHOWS 
CAN BE FUN... 


LTHOUGH the art show can be of great benefit to 
both the pupils and the community, it is hard to 
devise a show that succeeds in giving the fullest benefits 
to both. Parents often find the displays of paintings and 
drawings of little interest beyond the few pieces done by 
their own children and the children find it hard to picture 
their part in the completed whole of the exhibit. 


To solve this problem, Roger Noffsinger, Supervisor 
of Art in the Defiance, Ohio, city schools, this year 
devised an art show that not only gave the pupils an 
active interest in its preparation but also found parents 
looking over each portion of the show with the greatest 
interest. The idea behind the success was the creation of a 
miniature shopping center in which the work of all the 
pupils was co-ordinated. 


Instead of merely using the traditional displays and 
tables, Mr. Noffsinger had each grade, or a combination 
of grades, work on fitting out a miniature store or shop. 
These small establishments, which included a toy shop, a 
pet shop, a barber shop, a grocery store, and trading 
posts, were well-stocked with appropriate wares, all made 
by the pupils. 


Several boys worked on an aquarium filled with brightly 
colored tropical fish. It belonged to the pet shop, along with 
dogs, rabbits, turtles, and tropical birds 


PATRICIA OSBORN 
DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Much of the goods in the stores was of papier-mache 
and paper sculpture. Scrap materials were also used for 
making many of the articles. The show was the combined 
project of about 900 pupils from grades one through 
twelve. They woiked together on the exhibit which, aside 
from the little shops, included paintings, drawings, 
ceramics, sand tables, and decorated plates, jars, and 
bowls. 


One of the most clever units in the show was the barber 
shop—the work of the third grade. A paper-sculptured 
man sat awaiting a shave and a haircut in a shop com- 
plete with barber pole, shaving mugs, and brushes. The 
mugs were made of paper cups, decorated with crayon 
and inscribed with the name of each child. 


Orchids, gardenias, hyacinths, camellias, and gera- 
niums of construction paper were on display in the 
flower shop, made by the first through fourth grades. 
Plants potted in decorated tins by the third grade were 
also on display there. 


In the pet store, one of the eye-catching objects was the 
aquarium filled with brightly colored tropical fish 
Tropical birds in cages made of construction paper and 
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The sixth grade 
made a_ miniature 
church. The interior 
of the chapel was 
completely furnished 
in every detail be- 
fore the roof was put 
on. Dyed sand and 
painted sponge 
were used for land- 
scaping. 


The interior of the church was complete in such details as 
racks for hymnals, candelabra, and altar flowers. It was 
peopled with a pipe cleaner congregation and minister. 
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straw hung from the ceiling, and tied to counters were 
turtles, dogs, rabbits, and other animals made of papier- 
mache and construction paper. These things were the 
work of grades one to six, with the aquarium being made 
by the third and fourth grades, and the tropical birds by 
the fifth grade. 


Almost any fruit or vegetable purchasable in the 
family grocery store was available at the little market 
made by the third and fourth grades. Cabbages and 
cauliflower made of green wrapping paper, and radishes 
carrots, beets, onions, potatoes, bananas, oranges, and 
tomatoes of papier-mache and paper sculpture gave a 
colorful touch to the market display. 


Second graders used construction paper, paper doilies 
pussy willows, and crepe paper to make the hats for the 
millinery. Objects for the toy shop were made by the 
fifth grade of painted scrap materials such as wire, boxes 
and mailing tubes. 


The Alaskan trading post, a project of the fifth grade, 
had in it such traditional Alaskan objects as strung fish, 
totem poles, Indian headgear made of paper-plate brims 
and brightly colored feathers, a whale oil lamp, and bear, 
fox, and muskrat pelts. 


On hand at the Indian trading post made by the third 
graders was a life-size papier-mache clerk, whom the 
pupils named after one of their classmates. Among the 
wares oHered were totem poles made of paper tubes 
painted and covered with construction paper, jewelry of 
strung macaroni, bows and arrows, hides of brown wrap- 
ping paper, moccasins of construction paper, clothespin 
dolls, woven mots, and paper bowls 





Another outstanding feature of the show was a minia- 
ture cardboard church. It was made by the sixth grade and 
completely furnished with a pipe organ, pews, racks for 
hymnals, candelabra, altar flowers, stained glass windows, 
red carpeting, and a bell. The church was peopled with 
a congregation and minister of pipe cleaners dressed in 
cotton clothing. Outside, the church was landscaped 
with dyed sawdust and painted sponges. A bulletin 
board announced church services, and latecomers were 
hurrying to attend. The sixth graders also contributed a 
medieval castle of cardboard, iced with a fine soapsuds 
solution. 


Along more traditional lines, paintings and drawings 
by all grades were hung around the walls. What work 
was not done from the model was done from the children's 
imaginations, as there was no copy work allowed in the 
exhibit. Much of the work, such.as the sand tables of 
Eskimo, African, and Indian life, was correlated with 
the pupils’ studies in geography and other subjects. 


Other pieces in the show included collages, murals, 
shadow boxes, mobiles, and a paper village. A glass 
bell containing two ballet dancers of papier-mache and 
pixies peeking around a weathered and moss-covered 
twig, gave a modern note to the show. One table was 
set for a party with a centerpiece, plates, napkins, place 
mats, and favors made and decorated by the third and 
fourth grades. Work by the junior and senior high school 
students included oil paintings and ceramics. 


The success of the exhibit was due principally to the 
originality and integration of the main idea. The stores 
and shops translated the idea of classroom art into some- 
thing everyone could understand and appreciate, and 


gave a more concrete sense of accomplishment to the 
children who felt they had something definite to work 
toward. It also gave those who saw the show a new idea 
of what can be done with artistic media. 


An art show of this type, as shown by the Defiance 
schools, can arouse a new interest and appreciation of the 
school art program, not only for the parents but for the 
entire community. 


Above: Angel hair dec- 
orates the scene of dancing 
ballerinas and peeking pix- 
ies, which was then encased 
in a glass bell. 


Sixth graders apply finishing 
touches to their castle made 
of cardboard, iced with a 
soap-snow solution. 
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AIDS FOR THAT CRAFT HEADACHE 


UNIFIED 
EXHIBITS 


L. DOROTHY MONAHAN 
WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





The exhibition at: top of page was set up at the NJEA Convention 
in Atlantic City; while below is a view of our State Fair Exhibit 


EVERY school has something to share. We, at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, feel that we have found a 
satisfactory solution to setting up exhibitions and we 
should like to share it with all art teachers who have a 
similar challenge. 


Needless to say, the planning of an exhibit and its 
proper organization from the point of assembly, to trans- 
portation, again to the point of dismantling it, is 90°% 
of the job. We have also found that the time element is a 
major consideration. What you exhibit seems to be the 
least concern. 


To be more specific, let us give you an immediate 
example of how we planned an exhibit in the New Jersey 
State Fair for the last week in September, and followed 
this with a double-header—one in Trenton and the other 
in Atlantic City at the same time. Problems? Well, yes, 
but just see how simple it all became when we actually 
unified our aims 


The 90% of it. A set of twenty-four 12- by 18- by 10- 
inch uncovered boxes, the bottoms of which were lined 
with felt, became the nucleus of all three shows. Exhibits 
were placed attractively within each box and interesting 
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arrangements of any or all of them could be made to fit 
a specific area or combination of areas anywhere. | say 
“anywhere” because, when breakable items were re- 
moved and packed properly in a separate carton, the 
remaining objects fastened securely in two boxes placed 
face to face and tied together, it was unnecessary to 
provide further crating. The two boxes formed a substantial 
crate. 


The second display piece was a semicircular table of 
7-foot radius and about 30-inches high, to carry a super- 
structure of boxes at eye level. At the base of this semi- 
circular form we placed an 8-inch platform 10 inches 
above the floor to accommodate a dozen pots of ferns. 


The combination of these two forms was used in the 
State Fair Exhibit to give the impression of a strong tower 
built with many bricks, thus conveying the thought that 
the education of our students is a building process. A 
pair of murals was used on either side of the tower to 
emphasize the formal balance. Three-dimensional 
lettering placed above the murals and the tower provided 
a continuity and solidity to the entire display. It read, 
“New Jersey School for the Deaf Educates the Whole 





Child.” Our display was designed to give the viewer a 
feeling of strength and controlled power. 


The double-header—exhibitions at different places at 
the same time—sounded impossible but actually was 
very simple! The twenty-four little boxes were refilled 
with suggestions on ‘‘whai-to-do-with-what-you-have’”’ 
displays of craft projects. These were arranged three-high 
and four-across on top of two 8-foot tables, with the 
heading, ‘24 Aids for That Craft Headache.” This 
exhibit was taken to the NJEA Convention at Atlantic 
City for the purpose of helping classroom art and craft 
teachers all over the state. Small signs giving directions 
and instructions were placed within each little box. The 
sight of many observers, two and three deep, jotting down 
notes from these “‘pill boxes’’ was most gratifying. 


The large semicircular display piece used for the State 
Fair Exhibit? was cut in half, forming two pie-shaped 
areas which, when covered with pieces of plywood, made 
two interesting tables to accommodate the 87 student 
entries for the Kiwanis Hobby Show. To this we added a 
wishing-well table with rustic letters and four chubby 
angels and we had a nostalgic garden setting for our 
show in Trenton. The feeling we worked for in this dis- 
play was one of joy in creative production. We must 
have succeeded because we were awarded a splendid 
plaque for the ‘‘best group showing.” 


The remaining 10°(. Timing, as far as the date of a 
show, is something we cannot predict; but once we know 
the final date we are definitely set. The fact that the 


State Fair Exhibit is scheduled in the fall when school has 
been re-opened only two or three weeks is disheartening. 
But is there any reason why the planning and the bulk 
of the construction cannot be done during the spring 
months? We found this not only practical but most de- 
sirable because our students had participated in building 
the exhibit fixtures so were most cooperative in filling the 
little exhibition boxes. In this way our problem of having 
enough student projects to exhibit at the beginning of the 
school year solved itself! 


Putting on the double-header exhibition in two differ- 
ent cities at the same time became no problem at all when 
the aim or goal in each showing was analyzed. Of 
course, division of the display properties on hand be- 
tween the two shows was an economic urgency. The 
flexibility of the two structures used for the State Fair 
Exhibit could be well-adapted to almost any occasion. 
They need only the addition of smaller display fixtures 
and different styles of lettering. These two shows were set 
up on the same day—one in the morning in Trenton and 
the other, several hours later, in Atlantic City, with no 
difficulty whatsoever. 
automatic. 


Dismantling seemed practically 


Odd as it may seem, what we exhibit is our final con- 
sideration. As in putting the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
together, when the parts fit, the picture just naturally 
appears. The sum total of the exhibits, the unity of the 
whole display, and the atmosphere it creates for the 
viewer are more important than the many little parts. 


A view of our Kiwanis Hobby Exhibit which was set up in Trenton, New Jersey, at the same time as our Atlantic City show 
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THAT FIRST 
SPRING FLOWER 


_— Mary or Jimmy brings in that first violet or 
three little buttercups, what are you going to do 
with them? How lost and lonely they look in a great big 
glass or wide bowl. Now think fast. You must show your 
appreciation by dramatizing them and making a small 
thing of beauty. Have you a pill bottle or a little open 
salt dish? Just the thing! Put a drop of rubber cement or 
a tiny bit of gum on the bottom of the bottle so it won't 
tip over. Cut some circles of colored paper that repeat the 
color of the flower; be dainty. Narrow borders are best 
as they don't overpower the flower interest. Perhaps you 
will have to try two or three to get the right effect. If you 
have a pocket mirror to set it on, that will reflect the 
flower and make it twice as lovely. If you use an oblong 
mirror, cut your mats very narrow to fit. A clear glass, 
marble, or even a plain button makes a clever subordinate 
echo. 
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HAZEL WILLIS 
ATHENS, OHIO 


From now on you must save small things suitable for 
vases for these first spring treasures. A caster, coaster, or 
glass jar cover; shells, bottle tops, salve boxes, umbrella 
tips, anything that holds water. Half an egg shell, if 
the membrane is left in, makes a waterproof and 
clever container. A little rubber cement will keep it 
balanced. 


Try different kinds of green for contrast of line. For 
the wider containers, try a twig of evergreen for support. 
It will do a lot for the soft stem of the flower and a pansy 
will look right up and smile at you. 


If you have a friend who is shut in, gather up your 
paper, scissors, flowers, greens, and go over and make the 
arrangement right before her. It is an excellent form of 
entertainment for her and a good topic of conversation 
for future visitors. 





DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


ANNE KOVACH 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


N THE new, modern-type schools with adjustable 

shelves, reversible black- and corkboards, easel-type 
blackboards, sliding cork cupboard doors, glass-brick 
walls, and deep header shelves above the low windows, 
there is little reason for a teacher to have to worry about 
display, but there are still thousands of teachers, and 
particularly art teachers, whe have practically nothing 
upon which to exhibit children's work. Having been one 
of them, | know their problems. 

During fifteen years of teaching arts and crafts | re- 
sorted to ‘‘concocting my own display gimmicks."’ In 
assisting recently with a city-wide art exhibit which was 
held in an old building completely barren of bulletin 
boards, cupboards, ledges, or shelves, my appreciation 
for the utility of boxes recalled about fifteen distinct 
ways of using them for displaying not only three-di- 
mensional items, but also flat work. 

The following are only suggestions and you will find 
it amazing what your students will think up when en- 
couraged. 





SHADOW 











Cut from bottom of 
of a sturdy box. Fabric 
forms bacldrop May be set on 


table or hung by cord from above 
























































WHAT NOT SHELVES 
of boxes cut to equal depth 
and stapled together 

















JAB-A-HOLE 
display boxes 
for-small articles 
such as jewelry 
or stemmed objects 


EASEL SPLAY 
of large flat boxes 
intersected by 
smalier ones 


FREE FORM 
MATS 
of cardboard 


strung on 
co Ing 
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VALENTINE’S DAY 
PAPER 


HEART 
BASKETS 


ESTHER deLEMOS MORTON 


First Cindy cut a strip of paper and rounded both ends, then, as seen above, she 
outlined many more on all kinds and colors of paper. She then cut them carefully 
and folded them one over the other, as shown in the diagram below. 























Four staples were required to secure handle and paper strips into 
position. Pre-school children can use a stapler with more 
success than paste. 
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PINCUSHIONS 


NEIGHBOR had given me a box of accumulated 

scraps of newly printed cotton cloth, so, | took these 
to my classroom and placed them in a conspicuous spot. 
The children often brought in surprises to show during 
Opening Exercises. This particular day the children called 
this box of scraps my surprise to them. 

When we emptied the box on the table, each child 
seemed to like a different print. | asked them if they 
would like to sew heart pincushions for their mothers for 
a valentine. Of course, the answer was, “Yes!” 

That afternoon one girl brought in pinking scissors to 
cut patterns. Some had never seen scissors of this type 
before and were anxious to use them. Each child folded 
and cut a 5-inch square of newsprint for his own pattern 
and traced it onto his material. Then we planned a 
working chart: thus each child knew when it was his turn 
to use the pinking shears and the small electric iron 


EMILY FRYBERGER 
RACHEL SULLIVAN 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


brought in by another girl. It took more than one day to 
press and cut the material. 


Each child cut two heart-shaped pieces and sewed 
them together on the wrong side, leaving a small hole at 
the top to put in sawdust. Then they turned the hearts 
right-side out, pressed, and filled them. The children now 
realized why they needed to take small stitches. Those 
who had not, found leaks in their pincushions and had to 
make another line of smaller stitches around the edge. 
The small hole at the top was sewed on the outside. 

A ribbon handle was made for the heart. This was cut 
from used red braid supplied by another student. Eleven 
inches each allowed for an inch to hang on the right 
side and an inch drop loop on the left side. 


The children and all who saw the heart pincushions 
were delighted. 
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IT HAD TO BE 
HEARTS 


A CHALLENGE 
WITH ONE SPECIFIC 
DESIGN FORM 


MRS. LUCILLE CARVALHO 
WINIFRED M. BOND 
WARWICK, RHODE ISLAND 


OME of our most interesting work with three-dimensional art 
has been the result of the 30-hour art work shops for teachers 
Here the teacher has had a chance to work at firsthand with 

ideas in paper before presenting them in the classroom. 

Mrs. Lucille Carvalho, a sixth grade teacher at Bayside School, 
presented her problem in Hearts. Colored construction paper and 
poster paper were used; the sky was the limit. Anything could be 
created but two things had to be kept in mind—first, whatever was 
made, it should be designed from the heart shape; second, a three- 
dimensional effect procured, by anything that would cast a shadow 
As the lesson progressed, hearts of different sizes appeared, long 
skinny ones, short and fat ones. Designs were cut on the fold for the 
center of the hearts, and nicks, slashes, scallops, points appeared 
on the outsides. Some of these cuts and slashes were folded back to 
cast shadows. When these hearts began to be assembled most 
interesting things appeared, flowers, plants, trees, butterflies, birds, 
and figures 

This experiment could be presented with any shape in mind— 
circle, oval, square, triangle, oblong, etc 

















CERAMICS 


Elementary forms are universally ac- 
cepted as a means of creative expression. 


At right is a group of grade work from the 
First Annual Children’s Art Exposition at 
Curitiba, Brazil. 


At left is an Italian figurine, the type of elementary, compact 
form which is well suited to grade work. Its decoration was 
probably painted upon a white glaze before firing 








Above is a basic 
gourd-shaped Ital 
ian jar with a stain 
design upon white 
glaze The differ- 
ence of shrinkage in 
firing between clay 
underbody and 
glaze has caused it 
to craze, or crackle 

a fault often 
sought by potters 
for its decorative 
value 


These examples of 
Algerian pottery 
use one of the most 
elementary methods 
of decoration. Two 
colors of liauid clay 
paint or slip have 
been painted into 
textured pattern and 
fired without glaze 








WEAVING, POTTERY, PUPPETRY, and JEWELRY 


CREAT; 
REA VE ART cra; 
Ts 


Weay Ing 


Pottery 
2 
Puppetry 


Jew elry 


The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
121 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send me a copy of 
REATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book 3 
Enclosed is $4.75—-Send postpaid. 
Bill me for $4.75 under the privilege extended 
to regular subscribers to School Arts. 
Name 
School Address 


Post Office 


CREATIVE 
ART CRAFTS 
SERIES 


BOOK NO.3 
by Pedro deLemos 


Picture-packed pages filled with over 500 
projects, applied designs, recipes, and step- 
by-step instructions. 

This book gives instructions for carrying out 
such projects as: setting up a hand loom, 
splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and 
seeds for novelty jewelry, stamping sliver- 
ware Indian style, making clay tiles, mak- 
ing color cement tiles, cement bowls and 
vases, masks from paper plates, puppet 
heads, animal puppets, shadow plays, min- 
iature stages from hat boxes, clothespin 
Pilgrims, and a section on historical cos- 
tume. All these and many more projects 
add zest to lessons throughout the year. 


Size 9”x12”—88 pages—8 in full color. 


Send $4.75 for your copy 

















Ideas for your 
School Activities 


POSTERS 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 
Fourth and Revised Edition 

School Dances, Games, Contests, Shows 
are only a few of the events in the busy 
chool year that you need posters to help 
promote and enliven the occasion. PLAN 
NING AND PRODUCING POSTERS is 
an inspiring help to your pupils in turning 
out the right poster for these important 
events. Order copies today and welcome 
the challenging demand for ideas. 
YOU LEARN THE TECHNIQUES and 
methods for making posters of all kinds in 
this profusely illustrated 60-page book 
including spatter ink, silk screen, air brush, 
and brush and pen. Here are all of the 
fundamentals and fine points that prove 
in poster form the old saying “‘One picture 
is worth a thousand words.” 
GIVE YOUR SCHOOL MESSAGES 
effective presentation with this 11-chapter 
book that brings you a vivid reflection of 
author John deLemos’ lifelong experience 
and training in the field of poster creation. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








School Arts Magazine 
121 Printers Bidg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send my Poster Book today! 
Enclosed is $3.75 


Send Bill 
Name 


Address 


City 











A New Look for Old Schools 


Continued from page 154 


‘Two parallel, horizontal moldings are installed 
These are so designed that a groove or channel is 
formed along the top edge of the lower molding 
and along the bottom edge of the upper one, when 
they are placed in position against the wall. These 
channels or grooves should be of sufficient width 
and depth to receive the combined thickness of a 
piece of glass, the picture, and the mat upon which 
it is mounted. The matted picture goes between 
the glass and the wall. The glass protects the 
picture. All of these should fit loosely to permit 
easy adjustments either right or left as may be 
desired. This plan will present a certain uniformity 
It will also be governed by the standard sizes of 
mat board. A convenient size is 22 by 28 inches 
This size will accommodate the majority of work 
done in art classes. Using it as a basis, the molding 
should be separated by a space slightly greater 
than 22 inches, that is, the dimension between the 
bottoms of the grooves which hold the picture and 
its protecting glass in place. Two sizes of glass are 
suggested. A large 22- by 28-inch size and a 
14- by 22-inch one, the 22-inch dimension of each 
to fit between the moldings. Display mats to fit 
these glass sizes should be made. A variety of 
openings may be cut in them to accommodate the 
various sizes of pictures. With proper care these 
mats may be used indefinitely because the pictures 
can be changed as if they were frames. It is also 
possible to display pictures by this method with- 
out mats when their dimensions coincide with 
those of the glass.’ 


Not clearly shown in the illustrations is the side 
of the conference room next to the windows. In- 
cluded here are tables that support lantern slide 
files and viewing frames, letter press, and paper 
cutter. Beneath the tables are kept pressed-paper 
carrying cases of two sizes and shapes; one for 
22- by 28-inch mounted flat work, the other for 
objects in-the-round 


The workroom, also not illustrated, is located 
downstairs, and is entirely separate from the other 
rooms, except for buzzer and telephone connec- 
tions. It is approximately half the size of the 
supervisor's conference room, and contains desks 
and chairs for the art specialists. It not only 
affords a comfortable and quiet place for the 
preparation of exhibits, but also for the storage of 
the materials used in connection with the teachers’ 
workshops held in the auditorium 


All of the rooms described are provided with 
adequate artificial illumination, but there is very 
special lighting for the assembly room downstairs 
This includes four adjustable spotlights with 
louvers. Three of these are installed in the ceiling 
and a fourth near the ceiling on the side wall at 
the speaker's right as he faces his group. These 
four fixtures furnish adequate spot illumination for 
chalkboard, tackboards, objects of art, dem- 
onstration of processes, and the work in-the-round 
presented for criticism. Similar illuminating equip- 
ment is recommended for the art studios in all 
school buildings 


The spotlight located ‘‘at the speaker's right"’ 
is used in connection with an evaluation stand for 
showing work in-the-round. This stand consists of 
an adjustable drawing board mounted on a 
whirler which in turn is placed on a pedestal. The 
drawing board may be tipped up to change the 
angle with the horizontal while the whirler enables 
the teacher to turn the object around in the hori- 
zontal plane. This piece of equipment makes it 
possible therefore to change one's view of an 
object not only with reference to left and right 
but also for up and down. An evaluation stand 
is to be seen at the corner of the room 


The preceding description of accommodations 
for the art division headquarters should be adapt- 
able to large and to small communities; the in- 
teriors illustrated, suggestive equally to the head 
of the art department in an elementary school, a 
junior or senior high school, or even of a college 
art department, wherever space may be made 
available in an old building or provided in a new 
one for the administration and supervision of art 
education 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Continued from Cover 2) 


Basketry, Bookbinding, Ceramics and Gem Cut- 
ting. The subjects, Cordcraft, Fabric Decoration, 
Leather, Metal, Plastics, Weaving and Wood- 
work (including Archery Equipment) have been 
expanded to give more projects and detailed 
nstructions. 

There are over 600 illustrations in all—many 
of them give in detail the steps to use in doing the 
project 

This book is an excellent craft reference, that 
will give you practical help in working out proj- 
ects in just about every craft medium 


* * * 


Gallery of Western Paintings, edited by Ray- 
mond Carlson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 86 pages. Size, 9 by 12'4 inches. Price, 
$8.50. 

This book, with its 64 pages of reproductions of 
paintings in full color by famous artists gives you a 
vivid interpretation of the West by eight outstand- 
ing artists. In addition, there are 20 sketches by 
Ross Santee 

The eight artists whose paintings are reproduced 
in this book are: Frederic Remington, Charles M 
Russell, William R. Leigh, Gray Bartlett, Maynard 
Dixon, Gerard Curtis Delano, James E. Swinnerton 
and Ray Strang 

The paintings by each artist are grouped for 
your convenience, preceded by a biographical 
sketch high lighting for you the life and work of the 
famous and gifted men who so faithfully recorded 
on canvas varied phases of Western life 


* * * 


Glevemaking for Beginners by Natalie S 
Woolf, McKnight & McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany. 104 pages. Size, 7°; by 10'4 inches 
Price, $1.50 
This is a step-by-step book of instructions on 

ali phases of making your own gloves—from se- 

lecting the leather you wish to use to pressing the 
finished gloves. 107 illustrations give detailed 
steps in the construction of gloves. In addition 
there are full-size patterns for eight sizes each of 
ladies’, men's, and children's gloves. You will also 
find photographs of 24 gloves styled by the author 
There are also instructions showing how to modify 





ART-CRAFTS 
CATALOG 


Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated 
designs IN COLOR. Complete 
listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden 
Boxes. Rings and many other sturdily 
constructed items all ready for coloring 
or carving. No extra tools or équipment required. 
Inexpensive. unusual and practical Ideal for 
original gifts. 

Write for your copy 
FREE TO TEACHERS Others 10 


THE O-P CRAFT CO.,INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Send for the 


Sane FG Guiffits 


ce - 
HANDBOOK, Br cute 
DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 
AnD EQUIPMENT 
over 500 items 


SIMPLIFIED - PENNA. 
CERAMIC wa \ DUTCH 

4 DESIGNS 

Complete, fully 812" x 11 — 24 
illustrated, Instruc- pages for ceromists, 


tion Book artists, students 


$1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
@ BOTH FOR $2.00 @ 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 
ttt ttn 





SHOW CARD COLORS + INKS + PADS 


FIXATIF * AIRBRUSH COLORS 
RETOUCH GRAYS 
ART BOOK 





Here areafewnew JANE SNEAD J U 
molds for your 1952 Ceramic Creations. 


PIXIES in 4 cunning poses. Perfect for mounting or use as 
a set. $3.75 each mold 


SWAN PLANTER FISH PLATE 
4'o” high $6.00 each 9}4" dia. $6.00 each 


SMALL SUGAR and CREAMER (ideal for indiv. serv.) 
Creamer: 3'o” high $3.75 ea. Sugar: 3” high $3.50 ea 


JANE SNEAD 
CERAMIC STUDIO 


3 Burroughs Street 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 














METALS FOR 
HANDICRAFT 


« ALUMINUM + BRASS « COPPER « PEWTER 


© Circles @ Tooling Sheet @ Flat Sheet 
@ Kits @ Designs @ Tools @ Accessories 
Aluminum and Pewter Discs 
still available for making trays. 
We also supply Designs, Asphaltum and Remover, 
Steel Wool, Plastic Luster, Brushes, Free Directions, etc 
FREE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
Your order shipped same day received. We 
prepay delivery on cash orders. 

Free Price List sent on request. Write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 


Formerly named Brass & Copper Sales Co 


2817 Laclede Ave. Dept. SA-6 St. Lovis 3, Mo. 








patterns to make perfectly-tailored gloves to fit BRUSHES + ERASERS 
long or short fingers and other variations to meet DOUBLETONE « SINGLETONE 
the individual characteristics of the wearer. All PAPERS «+ KNIVES «+ SILK 
steps in cutting, sewing, and finishing are clearly SCREEN FILMS + RUBBER CEMENT 


described and illustrated. CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1234 EAST 152nd ST. @ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





(Continued on page 11-a) 
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MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 








$532 for a day in the 
SHAKESPEARE Country 


including train from London, motor 
tour, | and fees! 

Everywhere in Britain you'll find amaz 
ing travel bargains such as this. 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, 
obtain assured reservations on trains 
tours, channel steamers and at any of 
the 41 hotels of The Hotels Executive 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. G-34 
NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 

9 Rockefeller Ploza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 

510 W. 6th Street TP. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


69 Yonge Street ay 
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HANDICRAFT KITS 


Complete popular priced line suitable for every 
oge group Mode from quolity tooling leothers 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us for name of distributor nearest you 


ARROW 


LEATHER GOODS mFG. CO 








Specify 
AMERICAN 


for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANG:, N. J. 
12 EAST 4351 STREET NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 
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»mplete kits ready 


Write for FREE 
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22 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK 38,NY. 
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ENCOURAGE ART STUDY by making it interesting with 


The Perry Pictures 


Popular size, 54 x 8, at only TWO CENTS each for 30 or more 
Beautiful sepia reproductions of great paintings. Get a set of 
30_art subjects for 60 cents; or 30 for children. You will be 
pleased with them. Educational and attractive 


It is not too early to 
order pictures for FEB- 
RUARY birthdays of 
Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, etc , their 
portraits, homes, etc 
30 for 60 cents 

56-page CAT- 
ALOGUE with 1600 
small illustrations and 
sample pictures, for 
25 cents 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 10, Malden, Mass 





TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 


FREE SILK SCREEN == 
EXHIBIT 











Formerly sold by 
HATIRICK BROS. 


Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 


LA CLAIR SILK SCREEN AND 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
2427 33rd Ave San Francisco, Calif 











“Euergthing for Leathercraft” 


Write today for your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA.! 
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CVH PLASTIC RELIEVO COLORS 
for brush-painting nife-painting 
stencil-paintin: silk-screen-painting 

and for the UNIQUE and popular 
NEEDLE-CONE-painting-method 
to be used on Fabrics, Wood, Glass, Metal, Canvas, etc. An 
unlimited field for artists—enormous opportunities for a 
—a wonderful hobby for all the family—a marvelous ther 
peuticmedium. Writeto: CVH LABORATORIES co. 
320-3 E. Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J 














‘SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


iy 
It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
‘ati St FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
Seding gutesss 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, III. 











MATERIALS FOR THE 
METAL CRAFTSMAN 


@ Sterling silver in sheets and wire for 
jewelry making. 

@ Metal Working Tools. 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 

@ Helpful, instructive books and portfolios 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 





LEATHER ~ ro 
ee PROJECTS 


SEND 10¢ FOR CATALOG 
ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 


Art In Educational Television 
(Continued from page 160) 


Another excellent example is the science pro- 
gram of Johns Hopkins University every Friday 
night over WAAM.TV, Baltimore 

One of the most extensively planned television 
setups is at Syracuse University with fully equipped 
television studios. Through a cooperative arrange- 
ment, all live programs are produced on the 
campus and transmitted over commercial Station 
WSYR-TV 

The city school systems of New York, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago all 
are ‘deep in the heart of television” today, as is 
Cincinnati, where the Crosley Company has 
equipped 14 schools for special test programming 
Interesting television developments in high schools 
are programs in science and social studies. 

The University of California at Berkeley has 
worked out plans for television over the San 
Francisco stations and Stanford University is 
teaching television courses as well as building 
programs. 

As an indication of the interest shown in tele- 
vision, 102 colleges and universities, and 48 public 
school systems and 8 medical schools have class- 
room courses in television, some offering shows. 

It would be advisable for anyone interested in 
schools which may have TV courses or shows to 
check with their nearest television station for 
information. 

In August 1951, the National Gallery of Art 
over NBC began the first of a series of programs 
from its galleries. The inclusion of music by the 
National Gallery Symphony and ‘‘conducted 
tour’ of a portion of the gallery by a curator, 
established this program ‘‘Heritage"’ as one of the 
finest non-commercial broadcasts by television 
critics 


Foundational Support 

Numerous organizations, both educational and 
philanthropic, have recognized the unlimited po- 
tentialities of this new medium. Recently the 
Kellogg Foundation donated $250,000 to the 
University of Illinois for a taped library of sound 
recordings. This was preceded by $300,000 to 
WOI-TV State College at Ames, lowa, as a pilot 
study of the educational potentialities of tele- 
vision. The Ford Foundation also provided a 
similar amount to the Lowell Institute in Boston to 
study the production of radio and television pro- 
grams under the direction of Parker Wheatley who 
had previously been doing similar research at 
Northwestern University in Chicago. In all, the 
Ford Foundation has donated over a total of one 
million dollars for the improvement and production 
of educational radio and television 

The National Association of Broadcasters along 
with the Ford Foundation is expending $1,200,000 
to produce educational programs for commercial 
and educational broadcasters 


Conclusion 

If we will accept the challenge that is thrust upon 
us with vigor, every single teacher, whether directly 
or indirectly participating in an art program, will 
sense a keen personal reaction in his own com- 
munity for it becomes everyone's responsibility 
to provide the leadership so necessary in main- 
taining the highest of educational standards for 
this new medium of mass teaching 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


HIGHEST quatity 


nt vane nero bya ge 
r ete. op ty 


Write foday PROMPT SHI MENT 
forFREE ir established policy is to ship or 
CATALOG ers e same day we receive then 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1406, Chicago 24, Ill. 














DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

Write for Cata 
_ Sweet CRAFT SHOP 


ve, Wheeling, W 








BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 9Y-a) 


A Basic Guide to Lettering by Robert D 
Buckley, Greenberg: Publisher. 96 pages 
Size, 8's by 10°, inches. Price, $4.50 
As the title suggests, this book is a guide to the 

study of fundamentals of letters and their propor- 

tions. It takes up the difficulties that usually face 
the beginning student and helps him overcome 
them. The many diagrams, letter styles, and alpha- 
bets give simplified methods for study of letter 
proportions, and to help you in acquiring greater 
skill in rendering letters. The full page of basic 
pen strokes to practice are helpful to the beginning 
student. And the use of color as well as black, 
clearly show how letters will look in reverse 

Recommended for the high school and college 
levels 


* * * 


The Art and Craft of Drawing by Vernon 
Blake, Doubleday & Company. 414 pages 
Size, 6's by 8°4 inches. Price, $6.00 
This book, out of print for ten years, has recently 

been reissued in unabridged form. For artists and 

students it is a reliable and inspiring guide to 
drawing. And its aesthetic theory, with special 
emphasis on the construction of the human form 
from the draftsman's point of view, gives essential 
basic material for the serious-minded student. The 
book gives you the inspirational approach so 
necessary in an art book and skillfully combines it 
with specific teaching on human anatomy, land- 
scape drawing, technical methods, perspective, 
values and other phases of the drawing. There are 
159 illustrations and working drawings 








Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog scuioct ants 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1951-52 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


121 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 








LOOK TO A 
FOR YOUR 
POTTERY 
SUPPLIES OUR 41st YEAR 


h'C WS « GLAZES » COLORS *« MOLDS + CLAYS + EQUIPMENT 


We offer a complete line of ceramic moterials for 

06, and cone O10 clays, colors and 

-dry and fire without special handling 

Cone O10 glozes aré leadiess, used safely by ele 

mentary grade students. Cone 010 materials fire in 

much shorter time, ore craze-free, hard, and strong 

Write for beautifully illustrated catalog and instruc 
tion book. It's FREE! 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
560! Eastern Ave DEPT C.1 Baltimore 24, Md. 





STUDENTS 


fasily uke 


po 
PROJECTS 


If you have not received our new 
#18, 68-page Catalog, which 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 
of interest to your Crafts De- 
partment, we will be glad to 
send one to you 
CRAFT PROCS | - INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 

Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. Send for free 8-page 

Supply Folder or 25 cents for No. 18, 68-page idea-packed 

giant profit Catalog 

OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
House of Leathercraft for 34 years 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Illinois 

















MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and 
equipment now available 
FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS 
ON COPPER, SILVER and 
GOLD 


CERAMIC 


Send 25 cents to cover printing and 


postage for our special booklet of 
instructions with price list. 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St., New York 14, N.Y. (WA 4-6019) 














FOR FON OR PROFIT 
LEATHERCRAFT, 


RUSSO for ALL 
LEATHER & CRAFT 
SUPPLIES! 

2 BIGGEST CATALOG YET six 


WANDICRATT SUPPLIES Dept 14,245 Spring. Los Angeles 12 Cait 


KITS, PROJECTS, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES 





HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 
Wood Leather Weaving 
— Basketry Books Block Printing 
HAMME) ry Metal Crafts 
! I Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 
HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


tools and supplies for schools—home 
—shop crafts and art courses 


j L. HAMMETT CO, 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 


Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 
Name 
Address 
My School is 


School of Design for Women 
107th Year-Internationally known 
artist-instructors. Diploma and de- 


gree courses in Adv. Art, Art Ed 

Fashion Design and Ill., Interior and 
INSTIT U TE Textile Design, Painting and Ill 

Crafts. Day and Saturday classes 


G. |. and State approved. Dormi- 
tories; dining room. School physi- 
cian. For catalog, write 

1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B.S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial 
Art, Fashion or Book Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance 
Academic courses included Catalog. 

Write D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 15, Mass. 























PHILA. KAUSEUM SCHOOL Sar 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int decoratian, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Listen!. . 
get together, the new motion 
picture, “Breast Self-Examina 
tion” is news! At neighbor 
hood centers, in factories and 
at organization meetings, we 
are showing this film to count 


less thousands of American 
women. 











. Wherever women 


For information call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society office 
nearest you, or address your 
letter to “Cancer,” care of your 
local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 








. - Our advertisers would like 
to know you saw their ads in 
SCHOOL ARTS. Please tell 


them so when answering an ad. 


























ILLUSTRATED 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


ART TEACHING 


IDEAS 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


gives you through illustrated 
ideas and instructions the 
projects and lessons which 
have been used successfully 
in art teaching in the grades. 
384 pages... 312 of illustra- 
tions. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


has 16 chapters—drawing, 
paper work, design, holidays, 
lettering, posters, toys, paint- 
ing, crafts, puppets—picture 
study—the subjects you use 
most. 


@ THE ART TEACHER 


is one of the most practical 
books published—you use it 
as an idea book, a dictionary 
of reference for teaching, and 
as your ever-ready source of 
help when you need a lift 


Send for Your Copy 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 








The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


121 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send me a copy of the newly revised 


THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos 
Enclosed is $7.50-- Send postpaid. 


extended to regular subscribers to 
School Arts 


Name 


School Address 


' 
' 
' 
' 
. 
' 
' Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege 
i 
' 
' 
' 
; 
' 
' 
' 


' Post Office 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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ART SCHOOLS. ART INSTRUCTION 


Boston University 
Moore Institute of Art 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover IV 
Bergen Brush Supplies 5-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company Cover III 
Craftint Mfg. Company 9-a 
CVH Laboratories Company 10-a 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp 3-a 
General Pencil Company S-a 
M. Grumbacher 2-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 

Talens & Son, Inc 

F. Weber Company 


Winsor & Newton 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


B & I Manufacturing Company 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Pottery Arts Supply 

Jane Snead Ceramic Studios, Inc 


Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Company 

J. L. Hammett Co 

Hubbell Metals, Inc 

La Clair 

Leisurecrafts 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
The O-P Craft Company 

Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Company 
J. J. Connolly 

Crown Leather Company 

Robert J. Golka Company 

J. C. Larson Company 

Osborn Bros 

Russo Handicraft Supplies 

Tanart Leathercraft Company 


Sto-Rex Crafts 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Perry Pictures 


TRAVEL 


British & Irish Rwys 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 5-a 


A Refillable, Permanent, Stretcher Pad 
called STRETCH-TITE has been patented and in- 
troduced to the artist material field by M. Grum- 
bacher, Inc. of New York. Made of blue water- 
proof fabricoid, it stretches and holds in painting 
position 12- by 18-inch sheets of water color paper, 
drawing paper or canvas, by means of an alumi- 
num frame and built-in mechanical tension flaps 
STRETCH-TITE lasts a lifetime and saves money on 
blocks 


surfaces for any medium 


It provides storage space for painting 
and for finished art 
work. See it at your dealers 


Part of the class at work in the Harrop plant's 
classroom 


Twenty Crafts Teachers and ceramic hobby- 
ists recently completed a 5-day intensive course 
sponsored by the ElectriKiln Division of The Harrop 
Ceramic Service Co. at its Columbus, Ohio plant 

Director of the school was Mrs. Don Richardson 
who has her own ceramic studio at Anderson, 
Indiana. She was assisted by Mrs. Marjorie Reser, 
ceramic engineer at Harrop 

Working on a tight schedule, the class covered 
all the fundamentals of forming and casting, firing 
and decorating 


Bergen Brush Supplies—110 Stuyvesant 
Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J., introduces a new line of 
Showcard Brushes called SAV-A-STROKE. Fea- 
Built-in Well,” 
which permits the brush to carry up to double the 
amount of fluid without bleeding or blots 

SAV-A-STROKE fills with one dip and gives 
long, neat strokes—saving you much needed time 
Finest chies! edge of extra long, selected quality 
red sable is guaranteed not to split. It starts 


tured in this brush is the exclusive 


square, ends square—no pick up strokes necessary 
For details, including sizes and prices, write to the 
Company 


Art 
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PROVE FOR YOURSELF 
THE PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
OF CRAYRITE CRAYONS 


Compare CRAYRITE Crayons for Color 








CRAYRITE Colors 
are uniformly true, in- 
tense, and brilliant 
from end to end of 
each stick. 


Less carefully made 
crayons give weaker 
colors which may vary 
as crayon wears down. 





Compare CRAYRITE Crayons for Blending -————__-___- 


CRAYRITE colors 
blend easily, beauti- Other crayons are 
fully, to desired . _—_- often too hard or too 
shades. soft for blending 








Compare CRAYRITE Crayons for Flaking ———_—__-____— 


ee 9 
“ ~~? * ew > | Flaking like this iscommon with poor crayons. Black NOTE: 


. 
_--* 


- 
ae as i <e , ” 
Lah ie Wi * 

. - -_ sas other quality ingredients you'll find almost no flaking' aggerated them here to illustrate 
; on ee 8 ge Hay ‘ = other qu grec "7 . ne what you can expect to find on 


er ere: Weare be actual comparison 
- > 
ne saat = e@. . 


v. 


eat 
enna 4 ia’ or dark colors sometimes flake even in good crayons There are definite differences be- 
é -_ me: : tween CRAYRITE and other good 


CRAYRITE pigments are so skillfully blended with crayons. We have purposely ex 


’ 


. Crayrite Crayons— 
Compare CRAYRITE Crayons For Professional Quality 


at no Extra Cost 
In boxes of 8, 16, 


PILING, STREAKING, STRENGTH R and 24 colors 


You will find marked superiority in CRAYRITE Crayons in 
these qualities, too. This is because they bring you im- Ce FREE= 
provements in wax, pigments, and other ingredients, as L Mail coupon today for 
; poy ; " 1: / a full size, 8-stick pack- 
well as improved Processing methods which come from Mier ¥ AD age of cnavaste Cray- 
ourlongexperienceindevelopingconsistently finercrayons. "Cries ons. With it, we'll send 
ee , ; . ; $ our helpful folder, 
Because CRAYRITE Crayons are the finest ever to bear . “Getting the Most out 
the Milton Bradley name, we invite you to make your own o Vayeme. 
comparisons with those you now use. We are confident 
you will find CRAYRITE Crayons better in every respect MILTON BRADLEY Company, Dept. SA-1 3 
' . Springfield 2, Ma 
than any others now available for the classrooms of America. RARE 5, Sane 


Please send me without charge a regular &-stick package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the 


Most out of Crayons.” 
MR MILTON BRADLEY oop scan 
COMPANY 


city & ZONE COUNTY 
MILTON SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
BRADLEY Boston + Philadelphia « Chicago 





I teach Grade 














| Te | 
You're always 


in harmony 
&é3= with 
PRANG 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 8 + PRANG 
WATER 
COLORS 
































PRANG CRAYONEX 


TEMPERA CRAYONS 
COLORS 





EEE —————— 





SEE 








COLORED 
CHALKS 


PRANG TUNES YOU IN! | 








Prang keeps you in color harmony by considered choice 
rather than by temperamental guess. Just as the notes of 
a musical scale are in carefully measured intervals, so the 
PRANG Tuned Palet colors are in logical relation one to 
another. 

The Tuned Palet is an instrument of color. A full line of 
Prang color mediums comes in this same perfectly related 
sequence of colors. 


Keep your schools in harmony! Insist on PRANG 
Tuned Palet color mediums. Dept. SA-71 


the @merican crayon company 


sandusky, ohio new york suom 








